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FOREWORD 



The Far West Laboratory' for Educational Research and Development 
and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management are pleased 
to make this publication available to their respective clienteles. The 
Far West Laboratory has a rich history of helping chart new paths 
in education, while the Clearinghouse is committed to disseminating 
information useful for the operation and improvement of elementary 
and secondary schools. 

The Mentor Teacher Casebook is an example of the Laboratory's 
commitment to building and using p/actitioner knowledge. In partner- 
ship with the Los Angeles Unified School District, FWL developed 
real-life vignettes for role playing and case study activities in work- 
shops for training mentor teachers. As a training document, this 
volume works well. At the same time, the content of the vignettes 
yields a goldmine of information on the types of help new and 
beginning teachers need and want. 

Presenting the vignettes and training discussions in a casebook format 
is an additional contribution of this volume. There is too little room 
for teachers' own voices in materials used to train them. The practical 
knowledge and insight that years of experience provide are often 
used to train new professionals in fields otherthan education. This 
volume confronts that void with humor, pathos and know-how— 
indeed, with the very qualities that go into truly fine teaching. 



Dean H. Nafziger 
Director 

Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Research 
and Development 



Philip K.Piele 
Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Educational Management 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A CASE LITERATURE FOR 
MENTOR TEACHERS i02 



This book is dedicated to all new and veteran 

mentor teachers who have assumed the 
invaluable task of supporting newcomers to 
the teaching profession. 
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[ The Mentor Teacher Casebook represents the first m a sene^ 
I of Close-to-the-Classroom Casebooks published by the Far 
West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 
(FWL), as part of the Effective Support for Beginning Teachers 
Program. This casebook was developed collaboratively by 
a researcher from Far West Laboratory, a staff developer/ 
researcher from the Los Angeles Unified School District 
(LAUSD), and ?2 mentor teachers from LAUSD The book 
contains case literature on the work of mentor teachers written 
by the teachers themselves. 

These Close-to-the -Classroom Casebooks are part of a larger 
effort tobuild and use practitioner knowledge in teaching and 
teacher education While research-based knowledge of the 
teaching experience has grown in volume and usefulness, 
practitioner analyses remain a relatively small part of a 
teacher's information about teaching and learning. The 
profession has not developed mechanisms to record and 
preserve a particular teacher's accumulated knowledge about 
teaching. When t*»achers retire or otherwise leave teaching, 
their understanding, methods, and materials which should form 
a legacy to the profession, the community , and the school are 
generally lost. By combining research and practitioner 
knowledge, the Close-to-the-Classroom Casebooks contribute 
to the growing body of case literature on the practitioner 
expenence. 

What do we mean by a "case'"^ A case is not simply any 
narrative account of an event. To call something a case is to 
make a theoretical claim — that it is a "case of something," or 
an instance of a la'-ger class (L. Shulman, 1986) Forexample, 
a vignette that describes a teacher observing a colleague tcach 
a lesson and later engaging that colleague in an analysi; of the 
lesson IS a case of coaching. Cases may also be exemplars of 
principles, dt cribing by their detail a general pattern of 
practice. 

All the narratives (or vignettes as we often call them) mcluded 
in this casebook meet this criterion They have been selected 
because they are representative of a larger class of experiences 
They are in that sense cases. 

The cases presented in this bookare narrative vignettes, written 
by practicing mentor teacher's, about an event or scncs of 
events. The vignettes describe the circumstances of each event, 
its consequences, and the ingoing thoughts and feelingsof the 



participants. Unhke case studies, which are analytical 
documents written by out-.ide observers or researchers, these 
vignettes are brief accounts about the challenges, successes, 
and failures that mentors face as they a^.empt to assert their 
new roles as mentor teachers Some of the vignettes are 
accompanied by reactions of other mentors The reactions give 
a multiple perspective of the situation descr bed All of the 
vignettes are grouped by the principles illustrated or questions 
raised. Brief analytical commentaries b> the editors accompany 
each case grouping. 

This casebook describes LAUSD rneiitors' work with first-year 
teachers The first year is the critical year of teaching, often 
determining whether a person will stay in the teaching 
profession and what type of teacher the person will become 
Unfortunately, beginning teachers are typically left to work 
things out on their own in a sink-or-swim or trial-and-error 
fashion. They typically concentrate on survival skills alone, 
and are likely to focus on what is necessary to keep the class 
under control. Concentrating on survival skills may encourage 
beginning teachers to explore only a narrow range of 
alternatives, and discourages them from continuing to learn 
and to hold high standards for effective practice (Feiman- 
Nemser, 1983). 

The literature on teacher training reveals few precedents for 
providing teachers with intensive help with pedagogical 
practices Historically, support for beginning teachers has beep 
in the form of informal buddy systems, in place in many school 
systems for decades. With no specific role, a buddy typically 
acts as a friend and a sounding board for the beginning teacher 

The most recent reform documents (e g. , Carnegie Forum on 
Education and the Economy, A Nation Prepared, 1986; The 
Holmes Group, Tomorrow's Teachers, 1986) have argued for 
a more formal differentiation of teaching roles within schools 
A key function to be formalized, thev argue, is that of guiding 
the development of new teachers or of rendering assistance to 
veteran col' igues. This is seen as one of the important 
functions ol cad or mentor teachers. 

Many states have already begun to formalize the role of lead 
teachers by developing clearer selection and training procedures 
and defining specific responsibilities. Forexample, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Utah and Florida have created career ladder 
plans for teachers. California's Mentor Teacher Program has 
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several element^; of a career lac'der. it introduces the concept 
of differentiated responsibilities and stipends for excellent 
tachers. 

The California Mentor Teacher Program »- funded by the state's 
Hart-Hughes Education Reform Act ^ ' «>'83(SB813) This 
legislation, in effect as of January 1 , 1984, is intended to rewaixi 
and retain excellent teachers and to contribute to school 
improvement. The statute allocates funds to participating 
Districts on a formula basis, allowing $40CJ stipends for 
designated mentors, anr" $2000 per mentor for district 
implementation. Th- onT.ary role is to guide i^nd 

assist new teachei .ay also guide and assist more 

experienced teachers ^,iU develop special curricula. The statute 
leaves considerable latitude for California's diverse school 
districts to design their own programs. 

We would like to thank the 22 mentor teachers who contnbuted 
to this volume. These out^tarding teachers not only spent hours 
writing compelling vignettes about their interactions with 
assigned colleagues, principals, and other teachers, they also 
made useful suggestions about topics for the vignettes and 
format of the casebook. Without / eii ( ontributions, this book 



I would not exist. 

The publication of teachers' writings typically produces a 
tension between the protection afforded by anonymity and the 
credit earned through authorship. Though the mentors were 
enthusiastic dboutbeingpubhshed, they preferred not to have 
their naF»es associated with specific vignettes. We resolved 
this dilemma by listing the contributors alphabetically on the 
title page, but leaving unattnbuted the authorsl - of each 
vignette. 

We wou Id also like to recognize several individuals who made 
valuable contributions. Norm Marks and Judith Warre.i Little 
for establishing the link between BVL and LAUSD and 
providing feedback on various drafts of the casebook; Elsie 
Gee and Carolyn Cates for tht'r enlightening comments; and 
ou r typists Margo M-'j^'in and Rosemary De La Torre for their 
patience and suggestions. A special tnbute goes to FWL's 
editor, Linda Nelson, whose enthusiasm for the project was a I 
source of constant support. 

Judith H. Shulman, Far West Laboratory 

Joel A. Colbert, Los Angeles Unified School District 
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CHAPTER ONE 
AN OUTLINE AND METHODOLOGY 



The Mentor Teacher Casebook draws from Far West 
Laboratory's two-year study of first-year implementation of 
the California Mentor Teacher Program. The cases take the 
form of narrative vignettes, written by practicing mentor 
teachers in the Los Angeles Unified School District (LAUSD), 
about an event or series of events. The vignettes describe the 
circumstances of each event, its consequences, and the ongoing 
thoughts and feelings of the participants. Some of the vignettes 
are accompanied by reactions by other mentor teachers. 

The casebook is directed primarily to mentor teachers, or 
master teachers and lead teachers, who are either currently 
engaged in the support of new teachers or who look forward 
to becoming a mentor. It serves two purposes. First, as a guide 
to understanding, cases can help mentors generalize about the 
recurring patterns of practice. Mentors can understand their 
experiences not as unique occurrences, but as instances of a 
more general pattern or a set of principles of practice. Second, 
as a guide to action, cases enable mentors to see how other 
mentor teachers confronted situations similar to their own. 
Cases also suggest practices that mentors might try out with 
their assigned teachers (Shul man, 1986) 

The vignettes presented are not a prescription for correct 
behavior. Rather, they are tools to help mentor teachers develop 
their thinking and decisionmaking capabilities. We hope that 
casebook readers will reflect on the emerging role of the mentor 
andwill share observations with their colleagues. Wealsohope 
that the readers will be stimulated to write theirown cases and 
contribute to the accumulation of case knowledge about the 
mentor role. 

The casebook is divided mto three main chapters. The first 
introduces the general process of mentoring and discusses how 
mentors provide assistance to novice teachers. Here mentors 
describe how they negotiated initial contacts with their assigned 
colleagues, how they be^'^n their work, and what the ground 
rules (or lack of ground ruies) were for their work together. 
The chapter also gives successful and unsuccessful examples 
of the instructional support process 

The second chapter consists of a collection of cases that are 
particularly relevant to administrators Some vignettes 

ERIC 



illustrate the importance both of an appropnate match between 
mentor and colleague by subject area and grade le\el and of 
close contact and continued support . Other cases deal with the 
fine line between confidential assistance and evaluation of new 
teachers and the uncertainties in the emerging new relationships 
between mentors and principals. 

The third chapter examines both the positive and negat'.e 
aspects of what it feels like to be promoted to the status of 
mentor teacher. Several discussions focus on the rewards of 
helping other teachers and the personal professional develop- 
ment that accompanies the new role. However, mentors also 
write about their apprehension in asserting their new status. 
They discuss jealousy and hostility directed toward them from 
some other teachers and the burden of being a model teacher. 
Mentors' guilt at leaving their classes with a substitute and the 
need to renegotiate some old relationships are also highlighted. 

Each chapter contains four parts* 

• introductory com.nentary about issues and questions raised 
by the vignettes, both for the chapter and sections within the 
chapter; 

• the vignettes, grouped by themes; 

' sample discussion questions for each vigne^^e; and 

• an annotated bibliography. 

Authors of the Cases 

The 22 authors are active mentor teachers in LAUSD and are 
participating in a master' s degree program designed specifically 
for mentor teachers through California State University, Los 
Angeles They were all enrolled in a course in staff develop- 
ment, taught by Joel Colbert. The cases were written as part 
of the course requirement. Each mentor wrote at least five 
vignettes. 

These mentor teachers were assigned to assist from three to 
14 new teachers. They al.so performed additional professional 
duties, such as conducting staff development session^, writing 
grant proposals, and assisting the principal in school planning. 
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Selecting Vignettes 

Of a total of 140 cases, 49 vignettes were selected for the 
casebook based on ihe principles or questions that each vignette 
illustrates. The general appeal of the story told was also 
considered. An attempt was made to include at least one 
vignette from each member of the class. Categories were 
developed in answer to the question, "What issue is reflected 
in this case?'' 

Potential Uses of This Casebook 

Though this book was intended for use in training new and 
experienced mentor teachers, others may also find il valuable. 

• Administrators and policymakers can understand the 
complexity of the new reform from the perspective of the 
participants themselves. 

• Teacher educators can see the relationship between 
mentoring new teachers and jpervising student teachers. 
The difficulties of establishing a working relationship and 
coaching neophytes are inherent in both kinds of activities. 

• Teachers may be stimulated to write cases about their work 
so that they can learn from one another. 

The cases illustrate principles of common mentor practice and 
can serve as a guide to understanding and action. Example 
discussion questions tor each vignette appear at the etid of each 
chapter. Users of the casebook can either use the given 
questions as discussion tools or substitute questions of their 
own. For educators who wish to pursue the research literature, 
an annotated bibliography is presented at the end of each 
chapter. 

Staff developers should feel free to pick and choose individual 
cases that would be appropriate for their own staff development 
act.vities. Gaps in the present document can be filled with 
cases by other mentor teachers. For example, only one mentor 
writing here has described the use of reflective interviewing 
and problem-solving. This may indicate that LAUSD had not 
emphasized this strategy in their training sessions. Staff 
developers are adding an instructional component that will 
enable mentors to use reflection in their feedback .sessions. 
Mentors will also be asked to v,'rite cases that describe the use 
of this strategy. 

Staff developers in LAUSD have used selected cases in several 
situations. For example, writing and presenting cases has beei 
used in a graduate course in staff development for mentor 
teachers. District staff development personnel will incorporate 
case material in future coursework. Individual cases are 



incorporated into the inservice activities of new and experienced 
teachers. A leader's guide which includes sample cases is 
currently being developed for the 30-hour series of workshops. 
Pilot testing of the use of case material has been particularly 
effective during workshops on observation and coaching. 

District staff are also using individual cases during adminis- 
trator training. 5 .:ce the mentor role is new in Los Angeles, 
and principals and mentors are expected to work together, both 
groups need to understand one another's needs. Cases provide 
opportunities for administrators to study and discuss the mentor 
role and responsibilities. Mentor teachers and administrators 
may also discuss the cases together as they begin to grapple 
with issues of joint instructional leadership. 

In any cas'^, readers are encouraged to be creative with the 
uses of case material and tocommunicate with the editors about 
some of the ways that these cases become incorporated into 
local programs. 

Site Description 

The Los .Angeles Unified School District is a compelling 
partner for FWL for several reasons. One is the sheer magnitude 
anddiversity of the distnct. As the second largest school district 
in the United States, it has over 27,000 teachers and enrolls 
over 570,000 students. In 1985-1986, LAUSD selected over 
900 mentor teachers. These mentors serve a three-year term. 

Second, the mentors' pnmary role is to support teacher trainee 
and ot!.cr first-year teachers. This differs from mentor 
pror/ams in other districts that focus more on curriculum 
development and out-of-class support. Because of natural 
attrition, the large number of retiring teachers, and difficult 
working conditions in some of the schools, the district has had 
to hire over 2,000 new teachers for each of the past twoyears. 
This number is projected to increase in the near future due to 
increasing population. 

Third, several regions in LAUSD have year-round schools In 
these regions, teachers' salaries are paid over a 12-month 
period The term "on track" refers to the period of time that 
teachers teach their assigned classes; **0i7 track" refers to the 
period of time that teachers are on vacation. 

New teachers in the district fall into one of three categories. 
Approximately 50 percent are the probationary teachers who 
graduate from a university with a valid teaching credential and 
have had prior classroom experience including, but not limited 
to, student teaching. Those who teach in the remaining two 
categories require a temporary credential. 
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Approximately 45 percent of the teachers participate in the 
Joint Venture Program. To teach in Los Angeles, they must 
participate in a joint venture program with a cooperating 
university and work towards their teaching credential. Until 
that time they are employed on an emergency/provisional basis, 
but they have their own classroom and are full-time teachers. 
They receive assistance from university supervisors, mentors, 
and other school site personnel. 

The third and smallest category, the Teacher Trainee Program, 
includes a select group of teachers for grades 7-12. They are 
assigned to classes in areas of critical need and participate in 
atwo-year program organized by the district where they receive 
train ing for their district credential . Their classes meet during 
the summer and weekly during the school year. In addition, 
trainees have their own classrooms and teach full-time . Support 
is provided by the staffs of the Human Resources Development 
Branch in each region or division, but some district adminis- 
trators feel that the real key to their training program's success 
are the mentor teachers and other .school site personnel who 
provide assistance to the trainee.s on a daily basis. At the 
conclusion of the program, trainees receive a teaching 
credential and credit towards permanent status within the 
district. 



Implementation of the Mentor Program 

The mentor program in LAUSD is designed primarily to assist 
teacher trainees in grades 7-12 and new and inexpenenced 
teachers at all grade levels The mentor teacher's respon- 
sibilities as outlined in district guidelines include ( 1 ) assisting 
new and inexperienced teachers; (2) planning and leading staff 
development sessions in order to provide opportunities for 
teachers to share ideas with other successful teachers; (3) 
assisting teachers with solving problems in curriculum, 
classroom management, and discipline; (4) sharing knowledge 
of new materials, cumculum, and teaching methods, and (5) 
explaining district goals and instructional programs to parents 
and other community persons or groups 

Funding from the California Mentor Teacher Program provided 
mentors with 23 substitute teacher days, a $350 allocation for 
mileage, and a $100 allocation toi materials. To demonstrate 
its support to the Teacher Trainee Program, the district 
provided secondary mentors with an additional 70 substitute 
teacherhours. The time and manner inwhich mentors render 
service is determined on an individual basis in collaboration 
with their principal and the regional or divisional superincen- 
dent . But first, all mentors complete a 30-hour senes of training 
workshops which are somewhat broad in focus. Effective 
instruction, cooperative learning models, content instruction, 
and classroom observation strategies are among the workshop 
topics 
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A House of 
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** Teacher trainee a 

secondary leacher with a 
bachelor's degree in the 
subject area she teaches 
who is enrolled in teacher 
preparation courses 
taught by the district 

** Emergency/provisional, a 
secondary teacher with a 
bachelor's degree in a 
subject area she teaches 
enrolled in teacher 
preparation courses at a 
local university. 
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The following vignette written by one of the mentor teachers 
in LAUSD perhaps best describes the complexity of working 
in that district. 

The Los Angeles Unified School District is many things, but 
mostly it is large. From the foot of the Tehachapi Mountains 
in Mission Hills to the harbor in San Pedro, it is bordered by, 
and often surrounds, other school districts. Within the district. 
It is possible to find schools similar to those found in any 
imaginable American community. There are also schools 
unique to Los Angeles The ethnic diversity of the mner-city 
schools and the educational challenges that it presents can 
overwhelm even the best teacher This reality must be firmly 
grasped in order to understand the special problems faced by 
new, inexperienced teachers 

Los Angeles' inner-city high schools frequently enroll in excess 
of 2500 students. Of that number, approximately one-third 
must learn English in special English as a second language 
(ESL) programs. Another third of the student body may have 
only recently phased out of the ESL program into mainstream 
courses alongside their peers. 

Unlike some geographical areas where the student body is 
ethnically homogeneous, in Los Angeles the student population 
in many schools is very diverse. Spanish is the dominant 
foreign language, but Spanish-speaking students come from 
nearly every country in the southern hemisphere From Asia 
there are large numbers of Thai, Korean, Vietnamese. 



Cambodian and Chinese students as well as an increasing 
number from Japan Pacific Islanders, Poles and Russians 
attend many schools as well Both sides of the Sahara are 
generally represented, adding Arabic and several tribal Afncan 
languages to the mix . Many schools have 30 or more languages 
represented on campus 

It may require a vivid imagination toenvisionan 18-year-old 
student, labeled a tenth grader, standing in front oi the teacher's 
desk, enrollment card in hand, not understanding a single word. 
This is a frequent experience for the unsuspecting art, home 
economics, ROTC or math teacher. It results when the 
counseling office feels that a particular student can deal with 
a relatively language-free class. Unfortunately, because the 
inner city has the greatest need for teachers, this scenario occurs 
often for a teacher trainee* or emergency/provisional** who 
has virtually no classroom experience to fall back on. 

Working with cultural, linguistic, and academic dive^j^ity 
becomes more complex when one considers such items a<; the 
daily bulletin, open house, athletic teams, cheerleaders, and 
leadership class, to mention only a few. Of special concern is 
the way these variables affect the universally Amencan 
organization, the PTA. The majority of parents cf many 
LAUSD students do not have the language facility to 
comprehend the purpose of the organization Nor do they 
understand United States schooling well enough to participate 
actively or promote a parent group 
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Clark, C\ M. , Roden, R. E., & Flono-Ruane, S. (eds.) (1985) 
The hidden world of teaching and learning case studies of 
American classrooms. Unpublished manuscnp; at Michigan 
Slate University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

This manuscript presents a collection of case studies, 
written by researchers and teacher educators with differing 
views of what is ;mportant in the classroom episodes 
described. Each case includes teachers' and students' 
explanations of classroom events as well as the resear- 
chers' analyses of the events within a particular theoretical 
framework. The case studies — individually and as a set 
— mix description, recollection, explanation, and 
opinion. 

Erickson. F. (1986). QualiUtive methods in research on 
teaching. In M. Wittrock (ed.). Handbook of research on 
teaching. New York: Macmillan. 

This chapter is a state-of-the-art essay on qualitative or 
interpretive research methods. Erickson argues that 
teachers can do this kind of research well by reflecting 
on their own practice and writing about it. Teachers have 
not been asked, as part of their job desciption , to reflect 
on their practice and to communicate their thoughts to 
others. But if teaching is to come of age as a profession, 
teachers need to examine their practice cntically and hold 
themselves accountable for their actions as teachers. 

Meny, R. W. (1954). Preparation to teach a case. In M. P 
McNair (ed.). The case method at the Harvard Business 
School New York: McGraw-Hill. 

This article suggests strategies for teaching using the case 
method. The instructor must be thoroughly conversant 
with the case as a whole, must assess principal areas for 
exploration and discussion and devise key que<itions to 
stimulate discussion. The instructor needs to be able to 
anticipate student questions and gauge how to address 
those questions. For purposes of facilitating future use of 
the case, the instructor may find it useful to jot down 
notes soon after the class session, touching on matters 
which need correction and including these notes in a case 
folder to be reviewed before preparing a new case outline. 
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Method- 
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Merry. R. W. (1967). The usefulness of the case method for 
training in administration. Paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Public Health Association, Inc.. 
Miami, Florida. 

This paper describes how cases ought to be used during 
instruction. A case is defined as a '^description of a 
situation or problem actually faced by an administrator, 
and requiring analysis, decision and the planning of a 
course of action." The case method is defined as the 
student discussion of a sequence of cases planned to 
develop within the students ( I )an understanding of some 
of the problems important to an administrator, (2) some 
proficiency in producing useful ideas about ways of 
effectively handling the kinds of problems studied, and 
(3) good judgement in planning effective execution by the 
organization. 

Shulman, L. S. (1986). Those who understand. Knowledge 
growth in teaching. Educational Researcher. 15(4), 4-14. 

Shulman argues that the development of a case literature 
on teaching would help us to understand the knowledge 
base of teaching. While cases themselves are richly 
described events or sequences of events, the knowledge 
they represent is what makes them cases. Shulman 
elaborates on the advantages of case literature and case 
knowledge in the paper. 

Silver, P. (1986) Case records. A reflective approach to 
administrator development. Theory Into Practice, 25(3) 
lol-l67. 
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Case records are prepared by professional practitioners 
(e.g., member principals at the Center for Advancing 
Principalship Excellence). The records are in a standard- 
ized form, include quantitative and impressionistic 
information, and consist of three elements: the facts of 
the case at the outset, a plan of action, and the results of 
the action. They are available to researchers and 
practitioners and can serve a variety of functions, such as ^ 
identifying successful and unsuccessful solutions. ^ 
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A nation prepared: Teachers for the Ihtcen tury . ( 1 986 ) . Ne w 
York: The Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy. 

Fundamental changes in the internal life of schools hold 
the greatest promise for transforming teaching into a 
rewarding and attractive career, say the authors of the 
Carnegie report. The task force recommends the creation 
of a career progression for teachers that would culminate 
in a lead teacher position Lead teachers would continue 
to teach, but they would also play a role in setting 
instructional policy and in providing supervision to 
neophytes. 

Feiman-Nemser, S. (1983). Learning to teach. In L. S 
Shulman & G. Sykes (eds.). Handbook of teaching and policy. 
New York: Longman. 

Feiman-Nemser views learning as the central feature of 
teaching and sees all teachers as students. The first year 
is the critical year of teaching, determining whether a 
person will stay in the teaching profession and what type 
of teacher the person will become. Unfortunately, 
beginning teachers are typically left to their own devices 
to jvork things out in a sink-or-swim, trial -and-error 
fashion. They typically concentrate on what works, and 
are likely to focus on what is necessary to keep the class 
under control or to get things done . However, a focus on 
what works may not be educative in the long run. 
Concentration on survival skills may encourage beginning 
teachers to explore only a narrow range of altem?tives, 
and may prevent teachers from a commitment to keep on 
learning and to hold high standards of effective practice. 
The chapter suggests a program of collegial support for 
beginning teachers, accompanied by a school culture that 
supports learning from teaching. 



McLaughlin, M W , Pfeifer, R S , Owens, S. O., & Yee, 
S. (1986). Why teachers won't teach Phi Delta Kappmu 67(b), 
420-426. 

The issues most central to the health of the teaching 
profession have to do with the fact that some of our most 
talented teachers believe that they can't teach, and thus 
they won't teach. Teachers who won't teach either leave 
tH profession or resign themselves to going through the 
motions of educating children. These teachers find the 
process of teaching frustrating, unrewarding, and 
intolerably difficult. Teachers and school distncts need to 
plan jointly systematic professional development for 
teachers. An organizational response is particularly 
important for the induction of new teachers. 

Tomorrow's teachers (1986). East Lansing, ML The Holmes 
Group. 

The grc up of education deans that has come to be called 
the Holmes Group is organized around twin goals: the 
reform of teacher education and the reform of teaching. 
Included is a call for the development of a differentiated 
structure for professional opportunity and a realignment 
of responsibilities for teachers and administrators. 

Wildman, T., & Borko, K. (1985). Beginning teacher's 
handbook. Blacksburg, VA: Virginia Polytechnic, College of 
Education. 

By reviewing some of the major patterns of findings in 
the last 1 5 years, the authors attempt to sensitize beginning 
teachers to the usefulness and limitations in using research 
findings to improve their teaching. The authors view 
teachers as problem solvers who are guided by reflective, 
systematic thinking about teaching and the learning 
process. They suggest different ways of organizing 
information, presenting instruction, and managing 
classrooms 
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CHAPTER TWO 
THE PROCESS OF MENTORING 



Establishing The Working Rel 
Individual Consultation 
Observation And Coaching 
Modeling 
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Mentors can help neophytes in many ways. This chapter 
identifies five major areas, beginning with the easiest kind of 
assistance and ending with the most difficult. 

• At the beginning of the year, mentors can help new teachers 
!eam about the procedural demands of the school, such as 
attendance and grading procedures. 

• Mentors can provide opportunities for teachers to observe 
other teachers so they have access to several kinds of models. 

• ^lentors can share their own knowledge about new materials, 
unit planning, curriculum development, and teaching 
methods. 

• Mentors can assist teachers with classroc^m management and 
discipline. 

• Mentors can engage teachers in reflection about their own 
practice and can help them adapt new strategies for their owi. 
classrooms. 

All types of assistance discussed in this chapter require both 
direct observj^^ion ana additional training, and are important 
parts of the mentoring process. The first four types help 
teachers survive in their classrooms, but the last one represents 
the key to continuous learning. Engaging teachers in an analysis 
of their teaching provides opportunities for teachers to continue 
learning about their craft and gain a sense of self-sufficiency. 

This kind of teacher analysis is called coaching — one teacher 
observes another teacher conduct a lesson , makes a record of 
the lesson that is revealing and convincing to the teacher, and 
then engages the teacher in an analysis of the lesson. This 
technique is relatively new and rewarding for the learner — if 
done well. This chapter highlights coaching techniques. 

The success of coaching appears to depend on several 



conditions: { 1 ) collaboratively agreeing on the puiposes for the 
observation, as in a pre-conference; (2) demonstrating 
credibility by offering analysis supported by concrete evidence, 
e.g., a written record; (3) engaging in ir.quiry or problem 
solving during the pre- and post-observation conferences; 

(4) creating an atmosphere of mutual resa^xt and trust; and 

(5) ensuring that help is confidential. 

Reciprocity between mentor and colleague plays a central role 
in the relationship. The teacher must defer to the mentor's 
asserted competence, but teachers do not like to be told what 
to do as if they were a blank slate. The mentor must provide 
credible recognition of the teacher's performance by addressing 
teaching rather than the teacher. 

All of the mentor teachers in this casebook were eager to help 
and attempt to use coaching and observation with their assigned 
teachers. The mentors had participated in training workshops 
and were anxioustotryout their skills. However, the mentor 
teacher was only one part of the relationship. The other party 
had to be assigned and convinced of the rela^'nnship's 
advantages. If the mentor-colleague relations ' failed, the 
mentor could be all dressed up with no place to go (Bird, 1 985^ 

The cases in this chapter describe the tactics used by the 
mentors to support their assigned teachers. The chapter is 
divided into four parts. The first describes the difficulties of 
establishing a working relationship with teachers and illustrates 
how some mentors initiated contacts. Following is a pair of 
cases whichdescribe the importance of individual consultation. 
The third section consists of vignettes which describe strategies 
mentors used to coach assigned teachers. The last section 
descnbes the advantages and disadvantages of modeling by the 
mentor teacher in another teacher's own classroom. 
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Establishing The Working Relationship 



The First Meeting 

The Right Tracl< 

No Happy 
Ending 

The Real 
Breakthrough 

Caught Off Guard 

Reluctant 
To Asl< 

Surprised 

Never Got 
A Chance 

Discussion 
Questions 
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One of the first challenges that mentors face is establishing a 
working relationship with theii colleagues. *if they assert 
themselves too strongly, or inappropriately, they may be 
perceived as rude or disruptive. If they assert themselves too 
little orunskillfully,they may be ineffective. For either error, 
they arc likely to be criticized, rejected or ignored'' (Bird & 
Little, 1985). At risk is the possibility that an excellent teacher 
could be an unsuccessful mentor. 

The cases in this chapter describe participating mentors' walk 
along the narrow path. They realized that the initial interactions 
would set the stage for a longer lasting relationship. Deciding 
how aggressively to assert their expertise inacredible manner 
was a challenge. 

Most teachers in the vignettes treated mentors' offers of support 
with some degree of caution. Traditionally, direct assistance 
has only been offered to teachers whom principals suspect are 
having difficulty. It is reasonable that such offers are greeted 
with skepticism. 

This section addresses several questions: How does a mentor 
manage a group of novice teachers who are at different schools? 
How do they encourage teachers to request assistance? How 
do they observe another teacher when they haven 't been asked 
to? What can be done when a teacher refuses all offers of help? 

''The First Meeting" describes how one mentor tried to meet 
the demands of a group of teachers at different schools. A 
group meeting to establish ground rules was effective. 

Other cases describe strategies that mentors used for establish- 
ing contact and asserting their expertise. These cases represent 
a continuum of assertion from useless to rude. "The Right 
Track" is on the '^useless" side of the continuum and "No 
Happy Ending" is on the "rude" side. In the former, the 
mentor's general offer of assistance toagroup of teacherswas 
useless. Often new teachersareeitherembarrassed to request 
any help or do not know how a mentor can be useful. Thus, 
it was not until the mentor established precisely how she could 
be helpful with individual teachers, and began to establish 



some collaborative agreements, that relationships began to 
evolve. (Since the authors of the vignettes preferred anonymity, 
all references to unknown mentors, teachers, and administrators 
v.'ill use feminine personal pronouns throughout the book 
whenever it is necessary to avoid the cumbersome use of terms 
such as "s/he" and **he or she.") 

In the latter vignette, "No H?ppy Ending," a well r eaning 
nientorembarrassed Ms. F. infrontof her students — acardinal 
error. From then on, the mentor's credibility was damaged . It 
is difficult to recoup any sense of trust after this kind of 
expenence. 

The remaining vignettes describe various less extreme tactics 
to assert assistance. Three of these cases, "The Real Break- 
through," "Caught Off Guard," and "Reluctant to Ask" 
desciibe mentors who either waited until an appropriate time 
or chose an unusual strategy to show their expertise. In all 
three of the cases, the teachers were initially resistant to their 
mentor's proposalsof assistance. But each mentor's patience, 
continued availability, and creativity appeared to I'nlock the 
door to a constructive relationship. 

The fourth case, "Surprised," richly describes a teacher 
receptive from the onset to her mentor's help, but uncomfort- 
able with the idea of an obser/ation . Two months passed before 
the teacher finally invited the mentor to watch a lesson. This 
observation marked a :urning point in their relationship, and 
resulted in several similar requests. 

In the last case, "Never Got a Chance," none of the mentor's 
tactics were successful. Like Ms. F. in "No Happy Ending." 
the teacher described is older, more experienced, and entered 
teaching as a second career Neither individual saw the need 
for a mentor. This raises some interesting questions- Should 
older, more experienced neophytes be treated differently from 
their younger colleagues? What alternative strategies can 
mentors use with these teachers? What can mentors do when 
a teacher continues to refuse offers of assistance? 
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The First 
Meeting' 



This year I have been assigned to work with two teachers from 
kindergarten, one first-grade and one second-grade teacher. 
Each teacher is located at a different school site except one 
who teaches at the same school I do. As you can probably 
imagine, servicing them all effectively was becoming 
somewhat of an exhausting task; each teacher had her own 
particular need, and each felt that hers was of the utmost 
importance. I needed to formulate an effective management 
system that would give each teacher quality time since 
increasing the quantity of time was not an option 

Fortunately, I was able to get substitutes for all four teachers 



* At their request the authors 
of the individual vignettes 
will remain anonymous. 
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for a day so that we cou Id meet together as a group . When we 
met, I explained my situation and availability for meeting with 
each one on a regular basis. We all agreed on a system where 
I would meet with each mentee three times a month and, if 
needed, on an emergency basis. Phone calls, of course, were 
open for any time. In addition we agreed to meet as a group 
once every two months to regroup, share ideas and visit various 
science and educational centers. I found that working 
collectively as a group we were able to come up with alternative 
ways of scheduling my time effectively so that I felt comfortable 
and my mentees were comfortable, too. 




The Right 
Track 



One dilemma I faced in the beginning of the school year was 
getting started on the right track with my mentees. My mentees 
were also quietly perplexed about how to proceed. Some, I 
felt, even resented my presence and the incentive pay I was 
receiving as a mentor. 

They were also uncomfortable with my open-endea invitation 
to use me. I later discovered that they felt this might cast me 
in the role of an aide. At the same time, I was hesitant to 
propose specific projects with them for fear of stepping on 



someone's toes. The result of all this was a totally superficial 
scenario. We were all at a polite distance and rarely in 
comfortable environs. To get through this phase, I sought out 
each of my mentees on a one-to-one basis. I made my pitch 
about working together, and then I went into specifics: "This 
IS what Tvedonebeforeahisis what Icandoforyou.'Then, 
I focused on one or two key questions, issues, situations, or 
problem^: and addressed them with depth, persistence, 
imagination and, above all, good humor 
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No Happy 
Ending 



Ms. F. came to our school mid-year. I helped her with lesson 
planning and survival skills the first few weeks. As time went 
on I assisted her when I could. I didn't see her much, but I 
blamed it on my involvement with two mentees that adminis- 
tration had asked me to work with intensely. It never dawned 
on me that she was unhappy or avoiding me. 

One day, I went to Ms. F.'s room after the school day had 
ended to ask her if she needed any help. When I entered, she 
was casually cutting paper as students worked on an art project. 
My mouth fell open, and I thought back to someone my 
administrator had complained about the week before forgetting 
his kids out late. '*Hi! I think you had belter get your kids 
downstairs," I said 

'*I know my responsibilities!" she yelled, causing all students' 
heads to snap up and look directly at us. I fell offended and 
embarrassed. 

*'0.K.," I said sheepishly. "I-ah-jusi came in lo-ah-say that I 
will be in my-ah-room if you need any-ah-help." She glared 
at me, and I ducked out of her room. 

I walked back to my room in a dazed state. "Perhaps I had 
embarrassed her since she was late," I thought. I decided to 
give her some time and then talk with her. 

At our sign-out area, I ran into her mat day "Fd like to speak 
to you," she demanded in a tone that I try to avoid even with 
my students. 

"O.K., Ms. P.," I said. 

"We seem to have a problem here," she said 

*'What's wrong, Ms. F.?" I asked 

'*You and some others around here treat me like I don't know 
anything," she sneered. "I worked in the business world for 
20 years before I came to teaching," she glared. "And you 
treat me iike an idiot." 
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I apologized and shared that my intent had always been to 
help. I said that I understood too that the job could be quite 
overwhelming. 

"I am not overwhelmed!" she balked. 

I knew that this was not so. I taught next door to her, and I 
heard the yelling going on all day long. I had also been told 
by administration to work with her more because she was 
beginning to develop a mean rather than a stem rapport with 
her students. Yet I didn't want to hurt or embarrass her or rile 
her any further. I said that I would try to be a better listener 
and be there for her in a better way . I worried that she would 
use me as her scapegoat for her own frustrations and fears. 
I had discovered that virtually no one enters a new job, 
especially one as demanding as teaching, without some fears, 
reservations and a need for help. I felt bad that I had alienated 
her. Even though she had been rude, I felt for her and more 
than ever wanted to help. I knew that I would have to figure 
out a better approach. I also thought long and hard about what 
she had said, deciding to look more critically at my professional 
and personal skills. I vowed to do a better job. 

Well, each time Ms. F. and I have worked together since that 
episode, she has been cold and only tolerates my input. I have 
asked her if she would like to work with the other mentor. She 
has staled that she would not 

And so we continue to struggle. It is very emotionally 
frustrating and painful to be with her. I have decided to senJ w 
others to help her whenever possible. She does not know that H 
the help is coming from me, but that's O.K. She needs it and ^ 
would probably not accept it from me anyway. I will hang in - 
there and remain positive and optimistic , yet I am not used to ? 
people rejecting me either personally or profe^ionally. ^ 
Unfortunately, there is no happy ending to this story. I 
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Norma had always been so nice and **agrceable'' whenever I 
visited or offered assistance. However, I kept getting the 
feehng I was only being tolerated or regarded as a nuisance. 
I decided to give her some space and wait tor something to 
develop. 

The real breakthrough came when we both went off campus. 
The principal suggested we get together during our vacation 
to work on curriculum or whatever we deemed necessary. We 
agreed to spend a day at the curriculum lab makmg center 
materials. I had things I wanted to make for my class but I 



decided to devote the day to her. She Jidn 't quite know what 
she wanted so I made a few suggestions which she took 
cautiously. 

We spent the entire day working and talking. We got to know 
each other better, and I felt she really started to trust me. We 
talked shop as well as personal things. I shared my fears and 
failures as well as successes with her. She thanked me several 
times for helping her and being a friend. For the first time, I 
felt she was really sincere 
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Caught 
Off 

Guard 



Liz left no doubt in my mind about her attitude. When I happily 
informed her that I would be her new mentor teacher, Liz heard 
tormentor, not mentor. I would be another tormentor to check 
up on her, to chide, to criticize. 

"I don't need anything! Til let you know if I need anything! 
Everything's fine!" 

Everything was definitely not fme. Liz became that day not 
only a charge but a challenge . Over the next couple of weeks, 
I planned ''impromptu" encounters and went out of my way to 
be visible and available. She was civil, but her firm, set lips, 
encased in that sad, unsmiling face, told me resistance was the 
name of the game. 

Precious teaching time kept slipping away. None of the tactics 
that I tried could break the stalemate. I could conjure up only 
one more approach. The next Thursday afternoon, I walked 
slowly, deliberately from my classroom to Liz's. Since it was 
a hot and humid afternoon, she had taken her class outside 
under two large trees. Some students were on task, most were 
not. Liz's back was to me. A girl motioned my presence to 
her. She was startled and flustered. She tried to explain why 
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she was out of the classroom and what the students were 
working on. All the while, a cross, questioning ''Why are you 
htvcT was written across her face. 

We talked * She was not prepared for my answer to her unspoken 
'why''? '*Liz, I just wanted to stop by and see if you can help 
me with something. You see, my first report on my mentoring 
is due, and I feel that I have failed you. I haven't been able 
to help you in any way. Can you suggest some ways I might 
be more approachable or helpful?" 

I caught her totally off guard. She looked at me strangely. 
Then, her tight little lips relaxed and the words tumbled out 
on top of one another. Her first semester mentor had been 
insensitive and harsh, she thought. The principal seemed not 
to like her. Everyone was down on beginners, on her, just 
waiting for her to make a mistake. 

The stalemate was broken. A fresh, cool, breeze swept over 
us as we stood there. It felt good. We planned to meet third 
period the following day. Liz left no doubt about herattitude 
in my mind. 
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Bob S., a second-year probationary teacher, was assigned to 
me as a mentee for the year. I felt this would be a really 
pleasant assignment since I already knew Bob and could not 
foresee any problems in dealing with him. 

I went to Bob*s room to let mm know that I would be workmg 
with him during the year I felt that I was very nonthreatenmg 
in my approach, letting him know that I knew he had already 
been in the school for a year and that I was simply there for 
him if he needed me. 

Bob's attitude was a surprise. ''I don't need a mentor. I've 
b. en getting along fine all this time. So why do I need someone 
to watch over me suddenly?" 

I thought of the many times I had felt insecure w'th the thought 
that someone was **watching over" me. And I really did 
understand exactly now Bob felt. 

''Listen, I don*t have any desire to watch over you," I said. 
"That's not what the mentor program is all about. I just meant 
that if there is anything you need, or anything you might need 
help with, you can let me know, and Til be glad to help. I'd 
be glad to help if I weren't a mentor, so my position has very 
little to do with my willingness to help " 



Bob's attitude softened a little then, and he apologized for 
being so brusque. But he never came to me for any thing, and 
I found myself reluctant to ask him if he wanted anything 
Then some time later wp were having lunch in the cafeteria. 
Bob was talking about a lesson he was planning for the end 
of the year, about two months away. I listened, and though I 
had some suggestions that I thought were very good ones, ! 
again felt hesitant to discuss them with someone who did not 
want my help. 

Finally, I decided to simply deliver some printed information 
directly related to the project he was working on, without 
telling him it was from me. I put the information in his mailbox, 
and I didn't sign it or tell him where it came from. The next 
day. Bob came to me and asked me if I had put the material 
in his mailbox. ''Well, yes," I admitted, "but you don't have 
to use it. I just thought it was interesting and that it fit in with 
what you were talking about at lunch the other day." 

Bob was more than appreciative. He asKed my advice on some 
aspects of the project he was working on When we finished 
talking about it, he said, "You know, this kindof stuff should 
go on more often. This really is how teachers should work 
together." 

Well, I agree. I wish I had thought of a way to get to him sooner. 



Surprised 



* For some cases, mentor 
teachers wrote reactions to 
a colleague's vignette. 



Janice is a first-year probationary teacher for third graders at 
an inner-city elementary school of 2,500 students of vanous 
ethnicities. The composition of the school is mostly Hispanic 
with about one-third Korean, Vietnamese and other Asian 
backgrounds, I am a fourth-grade teacher. As a mentor, I have 
been working with Janice since the beginning of the school 
year, now about ten months. We see each other usually once 
a day with more meaningful contact (conference, observation, 
staff development) about every other week. 

At the beginning of the school year, ' met with Janice and all 
of the other 1 8 first year teachers to orient them and offer iiiy 
services as one of their two mentors. From the outset, Janice 
was quite interested in my help. She came to me often with 
questions and ideas and basically kept me informed about her 
room and her progress. She had had student teaching in college 
but was from out of state and was unfamiliar with the California 
system, to say nothing of our school with its inner-city ethnic 
potpourri. 

At first, discipline was the biggest weakness in her program. 
She was quite frustrated at not being able to run a quiet 
classroom and very surprised that the children were not falling 
at her feet to learn. She was really having to put energy into 
disciplining them before she could teach content. This was 
making her feel very inadequate and unsuccessful. I was 
offering her ideas on different control and management 
techniques based on her performance lining up her students on 
the playground. But aside from that she did not want me to 
come into her room. In fact, she was most insistent that neither 
I nor the other mentor needed to come in for any reason. She 
always had an excuse why we couldn't or wouldn't want to. 
She continued to solicit our ideas and help, however. After 
about eight weeks she reported that things were settling down 
and that she felt really able to teach now. 

During thi.s time I did not push an entrance, but would stand 
outside the door and peer in while talking to her briefly. Or I 
would meet with her on neutral ground in the cafeteria or the 
office. I took her on a field trip to the Teacher Center once 
and released her from class several times to observe control 
techniques in other classrooms. I had her come into my room 
to observe management and control as well as some language 
lessons. We continued to meet about once a week either in 
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conferences, staff development meetings or for casual chatting. 
I offered many suggestions in response to her questions They 
were always received positively. In fact she began to refer to 
me as **my mentor teacher" to the other teachers. She also 
began to tell me what a great job she felt I was doing. That 
always felt good to hear. But she still didn't feel comfortable 
with anyone coming into her room. 

I was able to observe a lot of progress in her control lining her 
students up outside and was positive that this was reflective of 
the classroom discipline. TTien one day around Halloween as 
I was exiting the adjoining room, Janice came bouncing to her 
door and called after me to come over if I had time T he said 
that she had an art lesson in progress and wondered if 1 ^vould 
be able to give her some feedback on it. Needless to say, I 
was very surprised but jumped at the chance. She said that 
administrators had been in her room before but had not given 
meaningful feedback. Finally she was ready to have me come 



in. 



Since then, Janice has been almost (;ager to have me come by. 
She is still very receptive to the help I give her, though she 
needs less and less. She *^as offered to do lessons for other 
teachers in art and ESL and has even had a couple of new 
teachers come in to observe her. I have plans to do some video 
taping next year and she has been one of the first to volunteer 
to do lessons. Meanwhile, I continue tooffer support. She has 
truly been a joy to work with. 
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Reaction* ^ 

X 

The fear some mentees experience when observed is very ^ 
strong. Knowing someone is actually watching you do your q 
job puts a level of stress on teachers that is hard to imagine, 
The sensitivity shown by both the writer and the other mentor ^ 
in allowing this new teacher the space she needed was excellent. ^ 

The mentor 5 being there vhen needed but low key in the formal O 

observations enabled Janice to grow enough to let other adults ^ 

see her work. In fact, the "easy'' approach to classroom — 

observation letJanicj make the overture when stie w as ready. ^ 

Finding all the cle^^er ways to observe the mentee was ^ 

outstanding and nonthreatening throughout the growth period m 

and re.sulted in a successful level of confidence for .Janice. ^ 
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Never Got 
a Chance 



I had an occasion to mentor, or try to mentor, Gay le, a brand 
new teacher with the Los Angeles Unified School District. 
Gayle's previous experiences had been as a Deputy Sheriff in 
Los Angeles and as a teacher with preschool children. Gayle 
joined our staff in September as a sixth-grade teacher. She 
appeared very confident. She said that she neither wanted nor 
needed help in setting up her classroom or in developing 
curriculum units because of her previous experience. 

As soon as I became aware that I would be Gayle's mentor 
teacher, I introduced myself as a friend and mentor and slated 
that I would like to observe her to see if there might be 
something I could do to help her get started. Gayle stated right 
away that there was nothing I could do. 

About two weeks later my attention again focused on Gayle 
when she asked a question at a faculty meeting, **What does 
ESL mean?" Gayle also told about new technii^ues she was 
using in her class. The techniques were well tried for a thousand 
years. Therefox"e, after the meeting, I was very anxious to see 
her. I insisted on seeing her. I stated that I would like to see 
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some of the wonderful things she had mentioned. Gayle firmly 
stated that she did not want a visit at that time because of a 
play they were working on and because of time conflicts. 

I schedu led to see her anyway . S he was absent that day , so I 
did not see her. Because of my schedule at other schools, I 
did not see her again until my principal asked if I would give 
her some help with her room environment and bulletin boards. 
I happily agreed. My principal mentioned that it was not going 
to be easy and said, "It's like walking on eggshells." 

I again conferenced with Gayle in the cafeteria about visiting 
her room. She was very rude at this point. Unfortunately, I 
never saw Gayle in her classroom , even though I used a variety 
of foot-in-the-door techniques. 

At our I lonthly mentor meeting, a new mentor teacher had 
been added to our school, and Gayle was put on her roster. 
At my last conference with Gayle's new mentor teacher, she 
told me that she was having the same problem that I had had 
with Gayle. "Can I see you?" "No, you cannot!" 



Discussion Questions 



The First 
Meeting 



The Right Track 



No Happy 
Ending 



The Real 
Breakthrough 
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This vignette describes how one mentor teacher arranged for 
her mentees to meet as a group for a day during which they 
agreed on a management system for service. How do you divide 
your time among your mentees? 



Why do you think that an "open-ended invitation to use me' 
might not result in requests for assistance? 



What was this mentor's faux p^^s when she saw that Ms F 
kept her students after school? 

How would you have dealt with Ms F 



Why do you think that teachers are often suspicious when 
mentors offer assistance? 

Why did the mentor say that the day working together at the 
curriculum lab was a breakthrough'^ 
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How do you make decisions about whom to see and when? 



If you were to meet w ith all of your mentees as a group , what , 
besides a management system, might you discuss in the 
meeting? 



Why did this mentor's second approach appear to have been 
more successful 



How do you get on the '*right track" when you meet a mentee? 



What strategies can you suggest for helping older, more 
experienced neophytes? 



What are your techniques for establishing trust with other 
teachers? 
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Discussion Questions 



Caught Off 
Guard 



Do you think that Liz had gi junds for initially refusing the 
mentor's offers of assistance'^ 

What was Liz's mentor's tactic for breaking the stalemate in 
their relationship'^ 



Reluctant 
to Ask 



What was Bob's .nentor's strategy for establishing credibility'^ 
Why did it work'^ 

Mentors need opponunities to display what they know and how 
they can be helpful. What are some ways that you can 
demonstrate your expenise to teachers'^ 



Surprised 



What were Janice's mentor's strategies of mentoring'' 

What was the turning point in Janice'sclassroom that allowed 
her to concentrate on improving her teaching'^ 



Never Got 
a Chance 



What was this mentor's strategy of establishing a workmg 
relationship with Gayle'^ 

Would you have handled the situation differently'^ 



How would you feel if your help were rejected by a teacher*^ 
What would you do'' 



Why do you think that Janice suddenly asked her mentor to 
observe her lesson? 

What might have happened if the mentor had insisted on 
coming in to observe'' 



What would you do if a teacher continued to refuse all offer'- 
of assistance'' 
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Individual 

Planning 

Everyrhing 
is Fine 



Consultation 

The two cases in this section highlight the importance of both 
formal and informal mdividual consultation outside the 
classroom. It is during these kinds of interactions that mentors 
can act as a sounding board, demonstrate their expertise, and 
create an atmosphere of mutual respect and trust. Often 
informal conversations about teaching and more formal 
consultations about specific pedagogical practices are needed 
before teachers are ready to be observed and coached by a 
colleague. 

In the first case, "Planning," the mentor was able to help a 
neophyte understand the concept of unit planning. After one 
conference, the teacher was able to plan a unit herself. 



The second case, "Everything is Fine," illustrates how 
important it is for a mentor and her colleague to establish 
ground rules for their relationship. In the vignette, the mentor 
makes several offers of assistance, butitseemsto herthat her 
colleague does not invest the same amount of energy. This 
kind of arrangement does not constitute a relationship. No 
shared agreements about problems to work on together were 
mentioned. According to this frustrated mentor, Sam was not 
interested in taking the time to plan and often acted irrespon- 
sibly . This may be correct. But the mentor also noted that Sam 
spent an hour at his desk after school during a workshop . What 
alternative explanations can be offered to account for Sam's 
behavior? 
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Planning 



One of my early successes was with a teacher who had 
absolutely no idea how to plan lessons around a particular unit. 
There was no continuity in the skills she was teaching All of 
her lessons were extremely creative, yet they had no relation 
to the lessons before or after. ^Fhey were just a hodgepodge of 
activities. 

I sal d<^wn with her with several textbooks available at her 
school and her mstructional guidt , and proceeded to show her 



how to plan a unit arcyund a list of objectives. I will never 
forget the look on her face when we had finished . It was as if 
I had shown her the most marvelous thing in the world. She 
admitted that she was glad that she no longer had to spend 
hours each evening preparing new lessons. She could see now 
how everything would simply flow together. 

You can imagine how good I felt when this teacher put together 
the plan for the next unit completely by herself! 
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Everything 
Is Fine 



5: 



One of my assignments as a mentor teacher was to work with 
a person who had just started teaching as a substitute ii 
December and had become a full-time teacher in the spnng. 
Sam had some experience with computers and some student 
teaching experience in a computer magnet school Because 
this experience and his eagerness to teach computers, he w , 
given three computer sections and two basic ESL math classes. 

I was assigned to be his buddy and later his mentor teacher. 
During the first day of school, a pupil-free day, we spent hours 
going over the textbo and materials to be covered in class 
with a schedule of things to do each day. I saw him later in 
the afternoon and asked him to try to make plans for the 
following week, and he said, "I do not know what to do; I 
have never done this before/' So we sat down and worked 
together writing each activity as we talked about each day's 
lesson. We got through the first week, struggling through 
opening bulletins, new students ard t!aeir programs, textbook 
procedures, roll book, attendance and so forth. Most of the 
first week was spent with introductory activities in the use and 
function of a computer. 

The second week was a little harder because some lecturing 
had to take place. As I continued working with Sam, I lound 
oiit that all he wanted was to receive all the lesson plans and 
activities I was using with my students without taking the time 
todo it himself. Most of the time he would say: do net have 
the time to do it. I g ess I will just give them something to 
work on with the c outers for the whole period.'* I tried to 
get h 'm to prepar^ . .s lessons a week at a time, but it required 
at least half an hour each day, so I did not insist on it as much 
as in the beginning He manageJ to survive for the first ten 
weeks. But as the class was repeated v ith another set of 
students, I thought he woniH better prepared foi the second 
time around This was not ihe case. Sam looked for activities 
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in my desk, xeroxed them and handed them to his students the 
next day without any sense of continuity or organization. 

When I asked how he was doing, he always said that everything 
was fine since he waf doing it for the second time. I reall> 
needed to take the time to observe him because I found the 
room in a mess. Computers were left on, loaded with games 
Pnnters were left on and stripped. 

Sam asked to obtain coverage for three of the classes because 
he wanted to go back and visit his master teacner and obtain 
copies of lessons used in a particular class. I agreed and we 
tried to set the day, but it was left in limbo. A couple of weeks 
ago, he again asked f ,his coverage. In response to my 
question about what he was going to do, he just said , need 
time off to take care of a traffic ticket because I cannot get an 
extension." I had to turn down his request and tried to help 
him in another way. 

I have not been able to spend much time with Sam, H ' e 
leaves me notes almost every day. I should keep thei a 
make a collection of them Some of them read: **We are out 
of paper. Please get some.' **Use machine at your own risk. 
I do not know what is wrong with it.'' *Tlease do not use the 
box on desk." *1 let the students take the books. I did not know 
you were using them **Why are these teachers in my room?" 
(There was a teacher workshop in the computer room after 
school. He stayed there for the first hour using the desk am 
working in front of the classroom as the workshop was in 
progress.) 

I find that some teachers are weak and need a lot of help Some 
are not interested or do not want to spend the time needed to 
get organ 5d and plan ahead. They want to get by with the 
minimum amount of work needed to survive in this job, and 
they always have excuses for not completing their tasks 
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Discussion Questions 



Planning 



Everything 
is Fine 



How did this mentor demonstrate the importance of unit 
planning'^ 

In addition to curriculum guides and textbooks, what kinds of 
resources could you suggest to enrich a unit? 



What would you do if you encountered a teacher like Sam who 
made what you considered inappropriate requests'^ 

How might estabhshing ground rules lead to a more constructive 
relationship'^ 




How do the different subject areas influence the content of unit 
plans'^ 



The mentor suggested that Sam was lazy and did not want to 
take the time co plan What alternative explanations can you 
offer for Sam's behavior'^ 

What ground rules do yo ^tablish with your colleagues? 
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Observation and Coaching 



Really, I Did 
That? 

A Key to Mentorir i 

The Moat 

Mutual Benefit 

Be Prepared: 
the Problem May 
Be Bigger than 
You think 

Defensive 

Caught In The 
Middle 



The cases in this section describe classroom observation and 
coaching. This is the part of mentoring that has the greatest 
potential of getting close to the actual work of teaching The 
coaching process necessarily begins with something to coach 
— a shared agreement about some knowledge, skill or practice 
that mentors and their colleagues decide to work on togetNer. 

What makes observation and coaching work depends on a 
number of conditions. The first is sufficient opportunity and 
time to observe and talk about what you have observed. A 
written record of the observation that is convincing enough to 
the teacher and m:*kes her teaching and methods public can 
provide the ba is for talking about the lesson. 

It IS often ap'^ropriate for mentors to make suggestions about 
how to impiove teaching This is particularly important if a 
teacher is having difficulty. But real learning only occurs when 
teachers participate in a reflective analysis of their lessons. 
Mentors must then help teachers adapt new knowledge to what 
they already know 

The first four cases, "Really, I Did That?," "A Key to 
Mentonng," "The Moat," and "Mutual Benefit" show the 
importance of shared agreements, appropriate feedback, and a 
convincing scnpt of a classroom observation. 

"Mutual Benefit" is the casebook's mo' extensive description 
of a coaching experience. The mentor helped Ms. R with 
survival techniques during the first three weeks of the term, 
including arranging for visits to veteran teachers. When it was 
clear that the class was flowing, the mentor felt that Ms R 
was ready to address more significant concerns The vignette 
describes several strategies the mentorused to coach Ms R , 
including the use of different kinds of observation instruments 
It is one of the few cases that hint at engaging a teacher in 
reflecting about her teaching 
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The next two cases, "Be Prepared" and ' Defensive" deal with 
teachers who had considerable dirficulty dunng the class 
observed, and cried during the post -conference How to 
respond constructively to a teacher's emotions was the topic 
of much discussion among mentors. It highlights the difficulty 
of the coaching task. 

"Be Prepared" is a detailed story of a mentor who watched a 
neophyte obviously in trouble and who grappled with how ic 
provide appropriate feedback. Though the mentor had taken 
voluminous notes, she realized that the teacher was in no 
position to integrate all of the information Her strategy was 
*^ provide companionship and assurance and to identify a few 
Suggestions to maintain order in her classroom. The teacher 
said that she would try the suggestions. Several mentors reacted 
to this vignette. One recommended some organizational 
techniques that the teacher could use to get the class started 
more quickly. 

"Defensive" deals with a similar situation, but the conference 
ended on a sour note The mentor's straiegy was to tell the 
teacher siie needed to work on classroom control . The teacher 
became defensive, began to cry, anc' id the mentor that she 
did not understand primary classes. How could this mentor 
have handled the situation differently? Perhaps open-ended 
questioning might have encouraged the teacher to reflect on 
what happened and might have been more constructive. 



The last case, "Caught in the Middle," illustrates a mentor's ^ 

frustration when the teacher did not use the mentor's suggested C 

discipline techniques The mentor's strategy was to tell Norma o 

that her reput.jon was at stake if she did not improve her m 

classroom order. Several mentors reacted to this vignette . Some c« 

supported the mentor's tactics, others suggested alternative ^ 
^'^ays to deal with the situation 
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Really, 
I Did That? 



''What a reassuring visit," were my thoughts as I walked from 
the classroom. "She's a natural." 

I had visited a very new teacher trainee for the first time She 
had been assigned to me dunng my first week as a mentor 
teacher. A bit apprehensive of what I might find, I arranged 
through a pre-observation conference to visit Jane dunng her 
first period of class. We talked of her objectives and goals, 
the makeup of the class, and problems she might be having. 
Jane indicated she was worried about her ability, worried about 
the visits and just plain worried. She worried she wasn't up to 
the task of teaching in general. She conveyed an obvious 
concern for her students during the conversation. She truly 
cared about their welfare 

As I sat in the back watching students arrive, I observed a 
warm, canng adult greet sleepy students for an 8:00 a.m. class 



Veryquickly the students were on task, busy, questioning, and 
learning. Open discussion continued, the class shared a clear 
mutual respect for the teacher and each other. This atmosphere 
prevailed throughout the period. 

The post-observation conference was a joy It must be because 
of the isolation of teachers that they don't know how good 
they are. Jane is a fine new teacher, she even has the potential 
to be a truly excellent one as things become easier. Responses 
to praise included: "Really? I did that'' I can't see myself so 
I'm not sure that what I do is good." 

My feelings after the conference were joyful. To know that 
with assurance and guidance a good teacher will flourish and 
grow in confidence makes up for all the frustrations Jane 
progressed from a worried teacher to one who welcomes a visit 
anytime with a confidence that -^hows. 



A Key to 
Mentoring 



The feedback process after an observation has been a key factor 
in my mentorship. I have made it a point to conference with 
my mentees on the day of an observation or, if impossible, 
the very next day . We usually use after-school time, when all 
the students are gone and quiet once again reigns supreme in 
the classroom. We talk leisurely about what the mentee and I 
experienced from the day's visit. 

Some conferences have taken place immediately after the 
observation, if students have left the room for recess, lunch or 
some other reason Usually that time slot is not as beneficial 
as after school because the teacher still seems to be geared up 
from the lesson. 

On the other hand, when the mentee has had to wait for 
feedback for more than one day, for whatever reason, the 
mentee has sometimes forgotten various parts of the lesson, as 
I would have, had it not been for my notes Therefore, I have 
found th?t after-school feedback sessions on the sameday are 
an asset 

The issue of my notetaking during the lesson and using the 
notes during the feedback session has recently come under 
scrutiny by some of my mentor peers Therefore, Fm reviewing 
this practice. Up until now, the feedback that I have been given 
by five out of my six mentees has been that my notes have 
been thorough and thought-provoking. My fear in not takmg 



notes during the lesson has been that I wou Idn ' t do as good a 
job in recalling the experience for my mentees However, 
because I only focus on one major objective which my mentee 
and I have agreed upon before observation time, I could 
probably commit most pertinent information to memory Other 
mentors' comments about their notes have certainly given me 
food for thought I plan to survey my mentees again in the 
week ahead to get their feedback as to whether or not they 
would prefer me to take notes during their lesson. 

Feedback is a two-way street, and my mentees have been very 
responsive with me They have helped me with how I am doing 
and whether or not I am meeting their needs. Most of the input 
has been positive When it has been negative, I have tned to 
be a good listener and adjust to their suggestions, whenever 
possible and appropriate. 

Conference time has been a sharing time as well Mentees have 
conveyed fears, frustrations, tears, successes, and lots of 
laughter to me. It has allowed me to get to know these special 
individuals personally as well as professionally 

Feedback sessions after an observation have become many 
things to my mentees and me this year As we continue to 
dialogue. I am certain that we will grow as we all seek to be 
the best te^:hers and people that we can be. 
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I was assigned to work as a mentor with three new teachers at 
anotherschool site for five daysonly. I did not know them or 
have any background information at all. At my school site, 
I have invested a lot of time getting to know the mentees by 
chatting, sociahzing, and building a rapport before actually 
doing anything. I was afraid of not being well received and of 
not being successful What could I do in five days'^ 

With some trepidation, I began my first day. After introductions 
by the principal, I began by spending the entire day observing 
m the three rooms, chatting, asking questions, finding out 
needs, and making notes on what I perceived as problem areas 
I did feel comfortable doing this. I also solicited from the 
teachers what they perceived to be their needs and problem 
areas. Each was very willing to share ideas with me on this 
This felt better. 

In Jim's room I noticed serious control problems, difficulties 
di'nng lessons in getting the children's attention and monitoring 
activities and independent work. About midway through the 
first day, I couldn't help but make a suggestion or two about 
the arrangement of furniture, which I felt contributed greatly 
to this problem There was a moat between the teacher and 
the class, and the students' desks were arranged in closed, 
wall-like formations around the back of the room. 

I must not have handled this well because Jim countered 
immediately with resistance '*i've moved the desk four times 
already " "I' ^^e already tried that ""I'vetned this, and it didn't 
work." His responses indicated that he didn't want any input 
here. So we discussed time on task, which we had agreed 



would be the focus of my observation, and went on to other 
areas of need. 

Before leaving that day, I gave him the room plan I had made 
with no discussion other than what the symbols meant . He still 
wasn't at all interested in changing any furniture around. I 
promised to bring in some requested matenals and see him the 
following day. ! felt I had failed disastrously in communicating 
the importance of room arrangement in good classroom 
management. 

The next day Jim and I worked on groupings, gathering 
matenals for reading, ESL, and other needs. We also talked 
over lunch about some of the personal problems he was having, 
namely too much to do, too little time. No mention was made 
by either of us about room arrangement, but he was still having 
the same or even worse problems with control dunng his 
lessons and independent work time Jim did begin noticing the 
time-off-task behavior of many of his students. I had not 
planned to return for three days and was a little womed about 
the follow-up to our discussions. 

When I returned, however, I was astounded. Jim had 
rearranged the entire room according to .he plan I had left He 
had placed desks for center activities in the comers, brought 
the students closer to him and grouped them in a much more 
manageable way. He was bubbling over with excitement about 
the changed behavior of some of the students He couldn't stop 
talking about what the children were doing, what plans he had 
for changing this and that, what else he wanted to work on, 
and how successful he felt for a change 
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Mutual 
Benefit 



I have worked with Ms. R. , a new teacher with an emergency 
credential, since September We are both Englisn teachers 
teaching seventh through nmth grades at an inner-city junior 
high school. The student body is made up of black and Hispanic 
students. Our faculty has a high transiency rate 

Ms. R. had no prior teaching experience. She worked 
previously as a housewife, deciding to go into teaching after 
her divorce. Being a single parent as well af attending night 
school to work on her credential keeps her extremely busy 

Since September, Ms R. and I have worked on various kinds 
of activities to help her become acclimated to the teaching 
profession. We meet, on the average, about twice a week. At 
the beginning of the school year, we worked mostly on lesson 
planning and classroom management. We made semester 
outlines and did preliminary needs assessments for each class. 
We worked out a set of classroom rules and discussed ways 
to handle certain discipline situations. I helped her set up a 
filing system and arrange her bulletin boards to reflect current 
instructional units. Arrangements were made for her to visit 
and observe other veteran teachers at our school. After each 
visit, Ms.R. seemed genuine impressed \»'ith herobsen^ations 
and expressed eagerness to implement some of the things she 
had seen demonstrated. 

Once the semester was well underway, Ni R and I began 
conferencing to discuss her concerns. She was especially 
concerned with the overwhelming paper load and with 
misbehaving students I sho%ved her ways to have students 
correct some papers in class and to develop alternate 
assignments to reduce her load We talked informally on 
several occasions before I went in for formal observations 
After each visit, J would leave Ms R. a list of several good 
things that were observed, and maybe one or two suggestions 
about things I noticed that could be improved 
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As the year progressed, I began using more formal observation 
instruments such as the At Task/On Task Chart, which 
measures which students are engaged in certain types of 
activities at given times during a class penod. Another 
instrument I used was the Flanders Interaction Chart, which 
measures the kinds of interaction and responses between 
teacher and students. One of Ms. R.'s primary problems was 
in the area of discipline After using some of the more formal 
observation instruments, Ms. F and I would look at the 
findings and discuss ways to get more students involved in 
problem solving and keep them on task. Eventually, the 
discipline problems lessened. They didn't disappear, but there 
was great improvement. 

Ms. R.'s strength lay in literature discussions I was able to 
help her a great deal with finding appropriate stones and poems 
which fit her instructional units. I also helped her determine 
levels of ability and alternate ways of handling varying levels 
within classes. 

Perhaps Ms. R. was the ideal mentee She was always eager 
for assistance and very receptive to my suggestions. With each 
visit, there was visible evidence that she had acted upon one 
or more of my suggestions. For example, dunng one visit I 
noticed that there were two students who talked to ther most 
of the penod. I suggested that she move one of them The next 
time I came to visit, they were separated. 

I am convinced that the interactions between Ms. R. and myself 
have helped us both immensely. In helping her, I found myself 
reflecting on my own classroom practices and stnving for 
improvement. And for her, the comments F ve received about 
how much I have helped her are proof that in our case the 
mentor-mentee relationship was beneficial 



Be 
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The 

Problem 
May Be 
Bigger 
Than 

You Think! 
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I am not yet a seasoned mentor, and Jane is not a young , new 
teacher. She is a second-year probationary teacher who came 
to our school from an unsuccessful year at a junior high She 
is a tiny woman, quite shy and soft spoken, a recent immigrant 
from an Eastern European country Her biggest problem 
seemed to be class management: how to keep tl.^ students in 
their seats and cn task for a significant portion of class time. 
I was expected to help her solve the problem and show 
significant improvement 

My first observal on bejran normally with a pre-cbservation 
conference in which she asked me to pay attention to behavior 
problems. The lesson would be concerned with basic math and 
seemed well planned. Jane seemed quite composed when she 
talked about the behav.or problems she was experiencing and 
explained that the class I would visit was her worst problem. 

I was a few minutes early in arriving for the observation A 
short chat and the decision on where she wanted me to sit 
brought us close ^o the lardy bell. I was curious to note there 
were still only four students present. At the ringing of the bell 
none of the four were in :heir seats, there was confusion at 
both doors with students walking in, walking out, talking, and 
milling around. Jane was writing on the board. The confusion 
in the room seemingly went unnoticed. Two minutes after the 
bell she went to her desk and pr^ed up the roll book. There 
were now about twenty stu nts ::i the room but only three 
were in their seats. Jene began asking individuals to sit down. 
On two occasions students who had taken seats got up again , 
one to go to the pencil sharpener, the other to cross the room 
and speak to another student Ten minutes into the period all 
the students were in their seats, but few were quiet or paying 
attention. 

Over the noise o* versation Jane announced what the lesson 
N^as and proceeded tc vork a sample problem on the board 
Very few students were even facing the board, let alone paying 
attention to what was written on it After five minute.s of 
explaining sample problems, she passed out a ditto problem 
sheet without explanation and proceeded to help individuals at 
their desks Fewer than ten percent oft' "class was on task at 
a «s'ngle time, and they were always the students in the 
imii.edia^'t proximity of the teacher 

The class continued the remaining time in much the san.c 
pattern The anecdotal record was difficult to write as there 
were so many things gomg on at the same time Students came 
and went from the room many times. Rude remarks were 
constant. I had written seven pages when the bell rang and the 



class charged the door. Since lunch was next, and the situation 
seemed so out of control , I decided to attempt some debriefing 
right then 

We sat down together, and the only thing to come to my mind 
was to ask her about the class pewod. She replied that she 
wasn* t very happy with it, she exclaimed , "What am I to (^^'^" 
and burst into tears. I mentally tossed out the seven pages of 
anecdotal records and attempted to be personally supportive. 
Even though we got through the tears, and I helped her 
understand that she could overcome many of the problems she 
was having , I was not happy with the outcome . We set a date 
for the next day to go over my notes and went to lunch 

The next meeting was not emotionally charged but was 
strained. She seemed uncomfortable, and I struggled to identify 
one single thirg which needed to be done to settle things down 
in class. We agreed that the beginning of the class must be 
>re orderly, and she vowed to begin working on the tardy 
problem. 

I am having many problems juggling personal empathy, 
collegiality and professional help in this case. I am prone to 
thipi' I became too emotionally involved from the beginning. 
I iin!y am concerned for my ego if I am unsuccessful and 
Jane loses her job. 

Reaction 

My immediate reaction to 'Be Prepared'^ is "Yes, some 
problems may be bigger than you are " Jane has many 
management problems, some can be corrected, som: probably 
cannot be changed. Recognizing our own limitations as 
mentors is just as important as recognizing Jane's. The tieeu 
to help, the desire to do well, affects mentors strongly 
H owever, reali:ing that mentors cannot solve all problems and 
cannot create teachers from raw c lay is mandatory for mentor 
teachers. 

The job of mentor must be one of helpf^'g, advising, being 
supportive, and guiding when we can. m he role must not 
^^come, even in the mentor's deepest thoughts, one of solving 
all problems for all people. Some teachers will fail no matter 
what the mentor does, and they must be allowed to doso Fear 
for one's ego if a teacher does not improve places a huge 
emotional burden on the mentor Let Jane take the ''baby 
steps " Guide her, but don accept her emotional load as well 
Her failure is not necessatav yours 
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Reaction 

My initial reaction to **Be Prepared'' is that Jane is academ- 
ically prepared but needs much guidance in working effectively 
with this particuUir group. The mentor has to help her, she 
has to put her personal feelings aside and get to the root of 
the problem, Jane needs strict guidelines to follow. A 
suggestion would be to provide those guidelines written in the 
form of ^Techniques to Try " Jane might not finf this 
threatening, and this could alleviate some of the mentor's 
feeling of betrayal. The following suggestions may be 
( ppropriate: 

• The tardy problem: The class should be made aware of the 
fact that the door will be locked immediately after the late 
bell. It would then be necessary for students to go to the 
office for an admittance slip. 

• Disruptive behavior- Some of the problems might be 
eliminated if Jane has the work i.n the chalkboard prior to 
the students ' arnval She should never turn her back on that 
class to write on the blackboard. 



* Resolving conflicts The mentor has experience in resolving 
conflicts and reducing discipline problems. She should talk 
to the class regarding school and class rules. (She has a 
responsibility to all students in the school, not just the 
students in her class.) The mentor should make herself visible 
in that room as often as she can. 

There is nothing wrong in being emotionally or personally 
involved Jane needd that kind of support as much as she needs 
professional expertise However, if she fails, it is not the 
mentor's fault 

The problem is bigger than Jane . It takes an assertive person 
with a variety of experiences with students of different 
socioeconomic and ethnic backgrounds to effectively manage 
a situation like the one in Jane 's room . Doing all she cc io 
to help, her ego should >ttay intact. She has not failed 
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Diane i ' a kir oergarten teacher in her first year of teaching. I 
observed Diane teach a reading lesson I told her ahead of time 
that her lesson should be simple and that I didn't expect her 
to use the seven-step pian 

When I first walked into the room at the expected time, the 
room was screaming with noi^'=' The aide was sitting at a table 
doing nothing. Diane was at ti:a board trying to teach beginning 
sounds. I couldn't hear anything. All the commotion in the 
room disturbed my concentration terribly. Unable to take 
anymore, I left the roomquickly Ten minutes later, I tried to 
Cv/nfer with Diane. 

I tned to think of some positive things to say to Diane before 
lowering the boom. I told her how nice her bulletin board 
looked and how quietly one little boy sat at the back table 
practicing writing his name Afterward, I asked Diane about 
the noise and about her aide not participating in any way 



Right away Diane became defensive She told me the more 
noise in the room , ihe better for her because she felt the children 
were expressing verbally what they had learned . As far as the 
aide was concerned, I had observed at a time when it was her 
break I told Diane that in order for the children to concentrate 
and be successful at a task, the room needed to be a lot quieter 
and that she needed to work on control 

Diane started to cry She said I didn't understand her because 
I had no expenence at the primary level. 

I tned to be as positive as possible by telling Diane that I 
understood how she felt and that Td be happy to assist in any 
way She sobbed even harder and said she felt it would be best 
not to go on with our conference I felt very confused about 
our conference I also felt like a sixth grader pushing a 
kindergartner around Under these circumstances, I too felt it 
best not to go on 



I've been offering assistance to Norma forseveral weeks now. 
She IS always ver>' positive and seemingly appreciative. 
However. Tm beginning lo wonder if she's genuine 

I've shared materials and strategies to which she has seemed 
receptive, but I haven't seen her put them into practice The 
administrators asked me to help her with discipline techniques, 
particularly with hning up her students on the playground I 
shared several strategies with her, but she wasn't able to follow 
through ^--cause I was approached again with the same request 

i My solutio. *othe problem was to be frank. I told her teachers 
j are judged by tne orderhness of their classes, regardless of 
their ability to teach and that I had been asked to help her with 
her problem She seemed to try to improve oniy after she 
understood that her reputation was at stake 

j I found this incident to be the most disagreeable part of my 
I job. I felt caught in the middle, but I suppose it was worth it 

because the pnncipal infonned me that she has ^hown growth 

in this area. 

; Reaction 

I've been very fortunate to have had man\ successful 
experiences in working with new teachers .It's difficult for me 
to evaluate a situation such as that described regarding Norma 

In spite of the principal 's remarks, I think there are many more 

\ important areas to improve upon than a teacher's line I find 

I that a very picky item to be cone erned with New teachers have 

I to hear about their positive achievements Negatne situations 

I ma\ have to be ignored initially just to yain the teacher* s 

, confidence. 

I Eventually concerns such as straight lines, fancy bulletin 

; boards, and perfect registers u /// be u orked nut I also think 

I that It IS important for the nen teacher to come to her own 

I conclusion that her line needs improxing A mentor teacher 

I can lead her thinking in that direction, bw ^he rec oj^nition and 

j resolution should come from the new tcuiher It ma\ take 

I longer to resohe. hut I feel the solution is more long-lastmi^ 

' and internalized 




Caught in 
the Middle 



Reaction 

/ feel your approach was probably the best you could have 
taken. I think the solution was a good idea also I haxe 
e.xperienced a similar reac tion with one of my mentees She 
ac tiially was a pool teacher who was a s signed to m\ class for 
SIX w eeks to apprertic e She was never able to c ontrol my class 
during lessons or in the line-up outside When I left on mentor 
assignments, the whole program fell apart. We worked together 
on teaching strategies, discipline techniques, and methods of 
control. I modeled for her, pointed out m\ techniques, ga\e 
her as much help with lessons and planning as I knew how 
and led her through my already established discipline system. 
Still, though she was most receptive, alwaysfriendh , andtruh 
liked being in the class and workino w ithme, she was unable 
to carry out any of the suggestwns or make any of the plans 
w ork 

Nexertheless, she was given a fourth grade mid\ ear Shehas 
also been unable to control this class All of the suggestions 
I've made and help Tve given her have been noavad. She 
soaks them up with smiles and gratitude but carnot carry them 
out. 

I am going to tr\ your solution of being frank. I don't know 
that anything will really be able to help her, but perhaps if I 
confront her with harsh reality and do not mask the truth, she Q 
will be able to take some action Her problems are too bad, w 
for she IS a dear person and really lovey children </> 

m 

Reaction < 

/ think that the w ay thi s situation w as handled was fine Norma ^ 
IS obxioiish concerned with the ima^e she presents to her — 
superiors and also with how well she does her job in general O 

/ think that in the future a good wa\ to handle this teacher 
w ould be to give her one task at a time to complete, and w hen 
It is dime well, make sure she know s she has succeeded b\ 
i^nin^ her the proper praise The.i mo\e on to another area 



that she can address ^ 
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Discussion Questions 



Realiy, I 
Did That? 

A Key to 
Mentoring 

Tlie Moat 



Mutual Benefit 



Be Prepared: 
The Problem 
May Be Bigger 
Than You Think! 

Defensive 



Caught in 
the Middle 



What did the mentor accomplish during the pre-obser\ation 
conference with Jane'^ 

What kinds of things did the mentor notice during her 
observation of Jane? 

t 

i 
i 

I What IS the value of thorough notes of an observation 

t 

; How has tne mentor improved her skills as a mentor teacher ^ 

What tactics did the mentor use when she was first assigned 
to three new teachers? 

i Why did the mentor tend to blame herself w hen things 
apparently weren't going weil with Jim*^ 

This vignette is the most detailed description of a mentor's 
assistance over a period of time What were some of the tactics 
that this mentor used with Ms R.? 

What kind of feedback did the mentoi give Ms R after the 
initial observations'^ 

How would you react if a teacher cried during a conference ^ 
What was the mentor's strategv during the feedback session^ 

j 

I What would vou have done in this situation^ 



What would \ou do if vou observed chaos in a ^Idssroom ' 

Wh\ do you think that Diane became defensive during the 
post-observation conference"^ 

Three mentors reacted to this mentor's tactics with Norina 
How would you have handled the situation 

How would you feel if you were caught mthe middle between 
a principal 's request and vour own strong feelings about w hat 
is appropriate behavior"' 



Whv was Jane more -.elf-assured alter hearing her mentor's 
feedback during the post-observatum conference'^ 

Why do you think that Jane now v elcomes a visit anvtime 
from her n^entor*^ 



The mentor stales that during the pre-observ ation conference 
she oniv focuses on objectives that are agreed upon Why is 
this importanf^ 

What alternative explanations can oe made to account for Jim's 
initial defensive behavior"' 

How did the mentor's room plan ref>resent an apparent turning 
point in this mentor-colleague relationship'^ 

How did the various observation forms contribute to a jomt 
analysis of Ms R 's classroom rranagement? 

How did the mentor benefit from helping Ms R 



H vv was this mentor's strategy (jifferi-nt from the mentor's 
taclic in 'Bj Prcpaa'd ^ 



What wnuiJ VOL! d() if vdu were contronteo' v-iih a similar 
situation ' 



Modeling 

Successful 
Modeling 

Back to the 
Drawing Board 



Modeling is a kind of coaching strategy By being shown how 
to teach a lesson, a teacher gains access to a new model of 
instruction. It is always inriportant to discuss and analyze the 
lesson after the modeling has occurred, and help the teacher 
to adapt the technique to her own pedagogical practice. 

Tei jhers gain access to models of instruction by watching 



a veteran teacher teach her own class. Occasionally, a teacher 
will ask a mentor to model instruction in the teacher's class- 
room. Though often useful, this strategy can haveadetnmental 
effect if the teacher loses status with her own students as a 
result of the modeled technique. In the two cases presented 
here, the results were different for one mentor teacher who 
modeled a lesson for two different teachers 
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Successful 
Modeling 



C. , my menlee, is never afraid to ask for help, always applies 
what she leams, is eager and enthusiastic in her teaching, is 
adored by her students and peers, and is blessed with a natural 
gift to do her job well Therefore , when C . asked me to Help 
her with her afternoon program, I readily agreed. She stated 
that her second graders had trouble sitting through the long 
afternoons, no matter what subject was being taught. 

One prearranged day , I left my students with a substitute and 
went into C 's room after lunch. ,She had just begun to teach 
a language lesson As she skillfully introduced a concept, the 
drizzle of ram that had been plaguing us all day became a gush 
of water The tap-tap-tapping was now bang-bang-banging 

C raised her voice to be heard as the children shifted focus 
between her and the rear window where the whole weather 
story was being told The rain got worse instead of better 
Again C. raised her voice, this time pleading, "Children, please 
Ignore the ram! It will stop any moment now!" With that, a 
clap of thunder made hera liar. More heads turned to the back 
to look out the window I had the distinct feelmg that Noah 
would be floating by at any second 

Finally, m wild-eyed desperation, C turned to me and said, 
"What do I do now*^" 

I calmly replied, "May I show you 
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"Sure!" she said "Please do'" With any other teacher, I 
probably wouldn't have stepped m so readily However, the 
trust and respect that C. and I had developed for each other 
warranted it I got up and said hello to my lovely friends and 
then proceeded to talk to the students about the rain. I sent a 
representative to the door to look outside for all of us to make 
sure that it was really raining . The child did his job and reported 
back that, "Yes, in fact, it was really raining." Then I had the 
students turn around and watch the ram for awhile . After that , 
I taught them a rain song I persuaded them to copy a sentence 
off the chalkboard that had to do with their language lesson 
I sang the song's chorus each time it came around About half 
way through the lesson, I tuined things back over to the grateful 
teacher. After that things went well 

At conference time that afternoon, the mentee thanked, lauded 
and praised me over and over again. She said that she had 
learned it was more important sometimes to "go with the flow" 
than resist it She said that my example had been invaluable 
to her 

I smiled , realizing that it was only a variation on an old teaching 
adage that I had learned long ago. "When a bug crawls across 
the flo-ir, it's the lesson'" And so it was that day along with 
the language lesson, the thunder, and the tap-tap-tapping of 
the rain 
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Back to the 

Drawing 

Board 



My first day observing one of my new mentees was filled with 
excitement and anticipation I arrived at her class midnioming 
after my own class had been turned over to a sub who had 
arrived late. I walked into th ntee's classroom which was 
full of hustle and bustle. I toc it all m, making mental notes 
Oi'what to say to her at that artemoon^ conference, hoping to 
use praise generously as well :is make suggestions carefully 

About 20 minutes into my observation, D., my mentee, 
struggled to gain student attention She yelled above the roar. 
*1 am going to the lights to turn them out. Remember what 
that means, childien. Get ready, everybody! Here I go' Get 
ready to stop talking! Here I go!"D. turned off ;he lighisand 
little, if anything, happened. 

When D and I conferen^^d that afternoon , I asked her about 
the light system She said that she wanted to use it to quiet 
her students down or to get them to change from one subject 
to another. I asked her if the students knew and understood 
what her objective was, and whether or not they had been 
instructed in how to use it. She said, "No," and asked me if 
I would explain it all ,o them. I agreed. 

I officially met the students the next day. I did an introduction, 
explained background information on myself and then shared 
my purpose for coming, and a little bu about the mentor 
program. They quickly warmed to me I then went into the 
light system, discussing its purpose and usage. We practiced 
several times D. practiced with then^ >, and then I had t^ 
lake mv leave I promised » urn the next day to see h( w 
well the> were doing with it 
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Days three and four were cancelled by D On day five, as I 
entered, I could see that things were not going well . Children 
were out of their seats, voices were at a roar, O was yelling 
across the room for quiet. A tap dancing be-^ id a juggler 
would have made the scene complete My he^rt went out to 
this new teacher because we've all been there' 

I walked directly over to D feeling that another interruption 
probably wouldn't make too much difference and suggested 
using the lights to end the chaos. She faltered and expressed 
concern over its effectiveness. I offered to model again and 
she agreec 

I walked over to the lights and turned il ^m out Many voices 
continued . I boomed in the dark, "The lights are out' All talking 
IS to stop now'" Whether or not it was the strange or 
authontative voice that got them quiet. Til never know, but 
they stopped talking immediately. Lights came on, and I told 
them to be seated We went back over the light procedure and 
its purpose I asked D. to step in and practice it with them. 1 
finally left when all facca were smiling and D. had color back 
in hers again. I gave myself a mental pat on the back. 

Later that day, when I met with D for a follow-up con%ence, 
I was smiling from ear to ear. "Barbara," her first words 
snapped, "I think we'll have to come up with ^ ' AXer plan. 
Every time you interrupt my kids, they seeni lo do fine, but 
n^^ht after you .^ave, they fall apart." 

Back to the drawin<* board, I thought I could tell that this was 
going to be a very long, challenging >ear 
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Discussion Questions 



Successful 
Modeling 

Back to the 
Drawing Board 



In these two vignettes, the same mentor demonstrated a 
lesson or disciphne technique for two teachers, however 
the results were different. What were the circu nstances 
under which ihe mentor took over for each teacher'^ 

How do you account for the different resuhs'^ 



(These vignettes should be 
discussed as o pair) 



How would you have handled the situation for D ^ 

Under what circumstances is it constructive to model 
lesson in another teacher's classroom*^ 
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^vorked with the coaches uniformly agreed that, despite 
earlv anxieties about classroom observations, all the 
coaches handled themselves professionally, in the fullest 
sense of the word The expedience proved to he beneficial 
for both peer coaches and teacher trainees 

SiPVlh.J W (1986) Peer clmual >uper\ision as ' empower- 
ment \ersus "deli\er\ of a service " Paper presenteo at the 
annual meeting of 'he American Educational Research 
Association. San Francisco 

Smyth argues that collegul supervision among teachers 
IS a form for empowering teachers to reflect on their o\ n 
practice Inherent in tho process is that teachers' thoughts 
and intuitions aboui their own teaching are valued and 
important, and that the issues te«chers regard as important 
be :ome the basis for collaborative dialogue Empower- 
ment IS less a handing down of knowledge, which Smv<h 
walls **deluerv." and more of a partnership — a mutual 
sharing of ideas, intuitions, and experiences Clinical 
supervision is only useful if it is r bued with a spirit of 
critical inquirv Without this spmt. supervision can be 
used onlv lo raise tevhnical questions u.M)ut classroom 
instrucMon 
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Zumwalt, K. (1986). Working together to improve teaching. 
In K. ZLmwalt (ed.), Improving teaching- I9H6 ASCD 
yearbook. Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 

This bock offers a rich array of alternatives designed to 
facilitate the professional development of teachers Eleven 
educators (researchers and practitioners) observed two 
teachers and responded to the following questions: What 
did they look for? What kind of initial feedback did they 
give to the teachers? What kind of discussion or reaction 
did they hope would ensue? How would they envision 
working with the teachers in the futuic*^ 

Though the authors had different goals and approaches to 
observation, they all ^' anted to involve each teacher in 
self-anaiysisand reflection. Generally, they obtained the 
teacher's impressions of what i appened, shared their 
observations, and tried to engage the teachers in an 
analysisof what happened. The authors seemed to share 
a commitment to self-generated professional growth, and 
viewed research findings as tools to "-eip teachers develop 
their thinking and decisionmaking capabilities rather than 
as a prescription for correct behavior 



CHAPTER THREE 
MENTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS 



Mentor-Principal Relationship 
confid'=ntiality/evaluation 
Appropriate Match 

Close Contact and Continual Support 



In the last chapter, mentors' chailenges, successes, concerns, 
and failures in working with other teachers were discussed. 
This chapter addresses how the mentor program affects 
admmistrators. Tne new mentor role m schools mtroduces a 
new relationship between principals and mentors. The lack of 
clearly defined boundanes between mentors and principals is 
reflected in these vignettes about mentor interactions with 
pnncipals. Also in this chapter are vignettes that may help 
administrators determine specifically what mentors do and how 
they are assigned 



The chapter is divided into four sections The first deals with 
the mentor-principal relationship The vignettes highlight the 
importance of negotiating ground rules for their respective 
responsibilities for beginning teachers. A senes of vignettes 
follow which describe the dilemma of confidentiality — how 
to ke'^n interactions with teachers private and avoid contnbuting 
to the teachers' e\aIuations. The third section concerns the 
I importance of the match between mentors and teachers by 
I content area and grade level , and its influence on the mentor' s 
I assistance. The last section deals with the importance of 
' mentors' close contact and continual support for neophytes. 
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Mentor-Principal Relationship 



A Collegial 
Relationship 

Feeling Like A 
True Professional 

A Jeooardized 
Relationship 

Resistance to 
Change 

L>\USD versus 
U.S. NOvY 

Administrative 
Support 



Mentor teachers in LAUSD are asked to provide ^uppoil and 
leadership to beginning »eachers, a task that has been 
traditionally delegated to principals Thus principals and 
mentors are being called upon to negotiate a shared leadership 
arrangement, where each must respect the responsibilities of 
the other. Often this new arrangement may require that mentors 
and principals set ground rules with each other so that they 
clearly understand each other s domains 

What happens if mentors and principals do not negotiate some 
ground rules? What can happen if a pnncipal goes beyond the 
boundaries of acceptable behavior and asks for confidential 
information? How can mentors prevent their colleagues from 
viewing them as an arm of the admmistration? 

The vignettes in this section address these question^ The first 
two, CoIIegial Relationship" and ' Feeling Like a True 
Professional," describe a positive relationship between a 
mentor and principal based on trust and mutual regard Both 
of these mentors describe their principals as supportive of their 
work. 
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The next two v ignettes describe principals who dampened their 
initially positive relations with mentors because of inappro- 
priate requests. In the first case,' A Jeopardized Relationship," 
a principal asked the mentor to help an experienced teacher 
and to "put everything in writing." In the second case, 
"Resistance to Change," the principal asked the mentor to help 
a "20-year veteran," and wanted both of them to observe the 
teacher together. The mentor wanted to help this teacher, but 
was concerned about being viewed as an arm of the adminis- 
tration by other teachers 

"LAUSD versus U S. Navy" addressee a somewhat different 
issue It appears as if the mentor and principal never negotiated 
their respective responsibilities with new teachers, which led 
to some unfortunate circumstances for the mentor and teacher. 

In the last vignette, ''Administrative Support," the mentor 
praises the si*^port of administrators bu. vHticizes the pnncipdi 
for indiscriminately recommending unqualified teachers to 
apply foi the menior program ''in a desire to make teachers 
feel good." The mentor maintains that the role ought to be 
reserved for master teachers, not for teachers who sorely need 
a mentor themselves 
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Collegial 
Relation- 
ship 
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The mentor-principal relationship is very important My 
principal and I have a very good relationship He is very 
supportive and lets me run my own program for the new 
teachers. I usually start out with a new teacher orientation in 
my room. It isa very informal situation. I set up demonstration 
lessons, classroom visitations, staff development and anything 
else I feel would help my mentees be successful 

I usually conference with my principal every other week to 
keep him abreast of what I am doing He never asks me to 



give him any confidential information about my new teachers . 
Anything I ask him for regarding the new teachers, matenals 
or other support I feel that the new teachers need, he tries his 
best to get for me 

When he hires a new teacher, he usually asks me to come into 
his office 10 meet the teacher. He usually tells teachers that if 
they listen to me and follow my suggestions, they will have 
no problems. He also tells them that if they have any problems 
to see him, not the other teachers on the staff 




Feeling 
Like 
a True 
Profes- 
sional 



My prmripal believes m allowing leachers to participate in the 
developn^ent and design of instruciional programs at my high 
school. The principal calls upon Ic mentor teachers to help 
with inservice for the entire staff Tl'is outstanding educational 
leader suppcis mentor- sponsored multicultural fairs with 
money, i.ansportalion, and general encouragement. Mentors 
are able to purchase videotapes, posters, and teachers' time in 
order to upgrade iheir instructional programs These materials 
are also shared w.lh menlees and leachers new to the high 
school. 



This principal goes out of her way to publicize the mentors' 
special projects and major accomplishments. The principal's 
bulletin board is usually covered with letters of congratulations 
to mentor teachers When I work with this pnncipal, I feel like 
a true professional , and I feel that mv work is truly appreciated 
and hiqhiv valued 
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A Jeop- 
ardized 
Relation- 
ship 



Mrs. Brown is a competent leader who supports the mentor 
program. She views it as a step in the right direction With this 
stepping stone are many jobs and extra responsibilities. I share 
my expemse by participating in all extracurricular activities 
leading staff development meetings, evaluating materials, 
coordinating special programs and projects, developing materials, 
and helping in all situations There is mutual rapport and respect 
Mrs Brown is pleased because I am flexible and motivated 

Recently, a permanent teacher was having trouble with her reading 
program. I was told that all else had failed, and I was to go m 
and observe, demonstrate, suggest and save There needed to be 
a change 



This ten-year teacher resisted the idea. She was angr) . hostile and 
did not want me in her room 

I was told by m> administrator to put ever> thing — all acts and 
words - in writing. The teacher was told thai I would be m her 
room I felt ver> uncomfortable doing this and decided to discuss 
mv feelings This discussion put a damper on a wonderful 
relationship 

I am now often treated like m> peers Tiiis doesn't bother me. 
but I would like to V of greater assistance to this teacher I vv ould 
like to be the one that effects the change How ev er. the situation 
at present is not likelv to boost m\ ego 



My job as a mentor teacher is to work with a probatioiiar\' 
teacher in his second year. This t**acher has the reputation of 
using an> kind of audio\ i^ual materials to entertain the students 
in his general scienceclasses. He usualK comes in during his 
conference period, which is at 8.0() a m.. and looks for 
materials to show to his students that day He has taken some 
of the chemistr>' Himstrips that we just received for preview, 
indicating that he will pre\ lew them and gi\ e us some feedback 
Most of these were not related to the topic he was covering 
that week. 

I >et up a conference with him. and we planned a w hole unit 
for two weeks We planned a daih acti\itv schedule including 
lecture material, guided group practices, and individual work. 
1 obtained other materials to supplement the book and xeroxed 
them for hin: use in his classes I took the time to organize 
him. and we prepared laborator> activities for each week. I 
went to observe him during the first week but he w as out the 
two davs I tried to obser\e. I felt that since I had gi\en him 
advance notice, he was apprehensive about it So the following 
week, I just showed up in class 

He had the objectives written on the board and had planned 
lectures and activities that broke th'" monotony. The students 
were active'v engaged in the class work. Some of them were 
doing «*omething else, but overall the class was more mv oKed 
than before. 

X 



c/> The teacher was happy thai some changes had taken place and 

Z was eager to introduce other activities to supplement the 

O lectures and the book He was ver>' pleased that he could apply 

^ this knowledge to things that were happening in the world. 

< such as the nuclear plant meltdown 

After this success, the dean had talked to me ab;)ut him and 

a: wanted me to work Hitn him until she could see a change She 



^ has not talked about him, but now she has given me the task 

^ of w orking w ith a 20-vear veteran w ho is resistant to change 
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Resistance i 
to Change \ 



She wants him to do laboratory activities with his general 
science classes His excuse not in do it is that he is in the 
bungalow ^nd has no access to equipment or materials, and it 
w ould take a long time to bring them in and set them up He 
IS a person that is in school from 8 0() a m. to 3 15 p m , is 
in thecafeteria during his conference period and during every 
break, and does not take any work home The dean wants us 
to go in together and observe him. I indicated that I would try 
to see him this week 

I do not feel, however, that I should go in with the dean to 
observe him. I am concerned that I will be viewed as part of 
the administration and not part of the mentor program I feel 
that the assignment is fine, and I can work with him as I do 
with other new teachers. I do not need an administrator to tell 
me what to do. especially in fron: of another teacher 



Reaction 

/ can relate to your expeneme with the dean who asked \ou 
to work with someone and then did not acknowledge any 
posith e progress you had made w ith the teacher. The princi yal 
1 had last year did this all the time She told me everything 
she wanted me to do (to the letter), hut ne\er responded to 
any results. 

The other request of haxing \ou go in with the dean is exen 
more suhxersive How dare this dean ask you to hack her up 
in her evaluatne (apacity and haxe you share the negatne 
aspects of an ohservatum h\ the administration* It would 
clestro\ your working relatumship with teachers 

My past principal might ha\e done this also though 1 ne\er 
had a c harice to find out She was transferred The p.mcipal 
/ Aork for n(r\ is great She ncser mixes memc^r tasks with 
administratnc ones and ncxer asks for cxaluatums 
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LAUSD 
versus 
U.S. Navy 



Jason knew how to keep a roil book; ac least he should have 
I had explained the importance of accurate records, shown him 
the correct symbols to use, and provided him with a mimeo- 
graphed form for his reference. Because of the attention paid 
to all of our new teachers, he probably would havecoped with 
his first few weeks of .caching if it hadn 't been for the nav v ' 
1 had never considered that as a mentor 1 would have to contend 
with the influence of the military after all these many years 

Jason was still acommissioned officer in the U S Navy when 
he was hired as an emergency provisional teacher. After five 
years as a hospital corpsman and t^rec years as an officer. 1 
assumed that Jason would have a firm gra>p on handling records 
and responsibility So much for assumptions^ 

In order to satisfy the navy, Jason wa*. required to travel to 
San Diego Wednesday aflcmoons, spend the evening, and 
return to Los Angeles Thursday mornings io teach His teaching 
effectiveness was on par with the other new teachers. Jn our 
conversations and observation time he appeared to be handling 
the paperwork adequately; and because he did not have 
questions or express concerns, I had no worries about him 

Just prior to the day ten-week report cards were due, the navy 
decidec :o act like the nav and demanded that he report back 
to his station prior to his separation Emergency leave was 
arranged, and Jason turned in his roll book and keys to the 
assistant principal and left I w as not aware of this development 
until the day after he departed when, at 7 30 a m , the principal 
met me and demanded, "What the hell is going on with Jason's 
roll bookT'This was not a good way for r : to begin thedav ' 
1 certainly did not want to hear about Jason having only three 
grades per student, no attendance for the first six weeks and 
many students entered without a date Since 1 could not tell 
the principal how a substitute was supposed to give midterm 
grades, 1 decided to ask the head counselor to show me the 
offending roll book Again, I was subjected to, "1 thought you 
were supposed to be helping him with things like this " 

After a day of cursing the nav>, school administrators, new 
teachers and myself, 1 was asked to meet with the principal 
again I began to feel that 1 really wasn 't all that hot a mentor 
After a shon period of feeling like a piece of the carpet, 1 
pointed out that I was only remiss in double checking, and 
after all, the assistant principal had checked hmi out without 
looking at the roll book And furthermore, 1 wasn't all that 
sure the principal had the right to he asking me questions about 
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I Jason m the first place. After the smoke settled to about chair 
i level, the principal agreed thai I wasn't such a had guy and 
' that p(K)r Jason would catch it when he returned 

' During the next week 1 conferred with the principal and head 

I counselor to ascertain what they felt m> role should be in 

1 assisting Jason upon his return. 1 was assured that all 1 needed 

I to worry about was showing him how to correct his errors 

; This suited me fine since J didn 't want to be any kind of a bad 

i guy, and Jason cenainl> wouldn't need that from me anyhow 

i The next week 1 overheard a student conversation about Jason 
; My ears tuned in to discove; that he had returned — a day 
j earlier' Swell, there was a meeting for new teachers the same 
I afternoon. Back 1 went to the head counselor to find out what 
I was going on 1 was shown a two-page letter addressed to 
Jason detailing his problems and, m shon, bawling him out 
When i asked if he ' i received the letter, the answer was no. 
Since 1 was going to be interacting with him that afternoon, I 
was curious what m> position should be. "Don't worry, " 1 was 
told, "I'll see him before you do ' 

When Jason walked into the meeting he was reading a letter. 
When greeted, he mumbled that he would talk to me m a 
moment. To make a long story shon, he had no meeting of 
any kind with the principal. The first inkling he had of a 
problem was when he found the letter in his box It was left 
to me to explain the whole mess to him — just what a 
wet-behind-the-ears mentor needs to get into' Taking the bull 
by the homs, 1 decided that I had been elected principal and 
gently but firmly told him that he had to keep his roll book 
current each day In the ensuing conversation, 1 discovered 
that the navy had been the extra straw on the camel's back 
Basically, Jason had too many things to deal with and had 
really not been coping He had ail of the needed records; they 
were just on temporary roll sheets that he had never had the Z 
time to transfer to the official roll book He was intensely O 
frustrated by the lack of time to get all of the record keeping ~ 
accomplished > 

1 informed the principal tha; Jason had been r'^ked over the *" 

coals once by me and that funher reprimand would probably aJ 

be counterproductive Since then, Jason and 1 have been able ^ 
to communicate quite easily , and his roll book is a masterpiece 

He only needed a little time without a lot i/f pressure coming -i 
from too many diverse places 
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Administra- 
tive 

Support 



The administration in my school is very supportive of the 
mentor program and its mentors We nave meetings once a 
week to discuss future plans and any problems we have The 
assistant principal who supervises mentors always has his door 
open to us. This makes it ver>' easy to do our job^ 

Though each person is assigned a specific mentee in the 
program, there is nopossessiveness in this If someone needs 
help, any mentor can give it. New teachers and mentors interact 
regularly. 

I would say that the only negative altitude about the adminis- 
tration i£ tliat our orincipal, in a desire to make teachers feel 
good ouenwntes on theirevaluations, ''should try out for the 
mentor program.'' He has done that m some cases where the 
teacher needed a mentor. Nevertheless, these teachers fill out 
applications and go through the process of being observed to 
become a mentor. Other teachers in the school see this and 
begin to think that the mentor program is a bit of a joke 



I think that the principal in our school is not discriminating 
enough in the people he recommends tor the program I realize 
this may sound a little pompous, but I aM truly sincere when 
I say that some of the apphcants sorely need a mentor For 
example, one woman who was selected as a mentor was never 
observed teaching her own classes since she was on vacaiion 
at the time when she was to be observed This ^eacher has such 
poor classroom control that she yells all period, and the noise 
level in her classroom is deafening. I know — I teach next 
door to her The major problem with this is that anyone 
observing her m ight think that this sort of classroom atmosphere 
is acceptable I think the administrator's undiscnminating 
attitude is responsible for the placement of such a mentor. 

However, there is a very positive attitude in our school towards 
me 1 1 tors, also generated by the principal Mentors are respected 
in our school, and they are all very active on campus. 
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Discussion Questions 



A Collegia! 
Relationship 



Why is inis mentor-pnncipal relationship collegia!? 

How does It compare w'lh your relationship with your 
principal? 



Feeling Lil<e 
a True 
Professional 



Why Goes tlus mentor title the vignette 'Reeling Like a True 
Professional"? 



A Jeopardized 
Relationship 



Resistance 
to Change 

LAUSD versus 
U.S. Navy 



Adnninistrotive 
Support 



''''^y 'A the mentor uncomfon ble about putting her 
observations in writing'^ 

Why do you think that a discussion about the mentor's 
discomfort put a damper on a wonderful relationship'^ 



Descnbe a scenario of a mentor visiting a colleague with the 
dean 



How could this problem have been avoided'^ 

What kinds of ground rules could the mentor and principal 
have negotiated'^ 



How would you handle the principaPs ^ ttitude in this vignette? 
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How do you feel about assisting prmcipals with hiring new 
teachers'^ 



How does the principal demonstrate her support for the mentor 
program? 



How would fulfilling the principal's request affect the mentor's 
relationship with this teacher? 

What would you do in this situation? 



What would you do if >our principal made a similar request'^ 



How do you plan to negotiate boundaries with your prin^-ipal ' 
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If you had to confront this principal , what tack would you use'^ 
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Confidentiality/Evaluation 



Shattered 
Kiss of Death 



The line between talking about a colleague's »vork and 
evaluating her is a fine one. In California, the state regulations 
stipulate that mentor teachers are not allowed to evaluate their 
colleagues. To observe the law, on^ of the ground rules that 
has evolved is the ^^confidentiality rule'': mentors agree not to 
talk to their principals about the teaching practices of any one 
teacher All interactions between mentors and other teachers 
are strictly confidential. 
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The mentor-colleague relationship m LAUSD is grounded in 
the expectation that their interactions will be confidential That 
expectation can contribute to an atmosphere of mutual respect 
and trust between mentors and their colleagues How is the 
relationship affected it the trust is violatt d'^ The two vignettes 
presented here, "Shattered" and ''Kiss of Death," describe how 
a mentor's relationship with a colleague was compromised 
' /hen this happened 



no 



Shattered 



George was a first year leacher on an emergency credential 
He was a music major and had no working experience with 
children. He began the school year as a kindergarten teacher. 
He was teame up with anotheremergency credentialed teacher 
who also had never worked with children 

The year began very shakily for George. Both he and his room 
partner were having personality conflicts. In addition, neither 
one was able to share any expertise for professional growth 
It was the blind leading the blind. George continued to have 
problems. Finally the principal transferred both teachers to 
other classrooms. George continued working in kindergarten , 
but continued to have problems with classroom management. 
I worked with George very closely, planning, observing, 
sharing matenala, and demonstrating various lessons with him 
The principal stulled [evaluated] George for the first time and 
gave him an unsatisfactory evaluation She was very displeased 
with his work. 

She called me to her office, and asked how he was progressing 
I told her that that information was confidential, she apologized 
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for asking. She knew George was scheduled to observe my 
class on a Tuesday and asked how long he observed I told 
her that he did not show up for the observation . She was furious* 

The next day she called us both into her office She had written 
an objectionable memorandum to George. In this memoran- 
dum, she used my name in a way to prove his incompetency 

As you can probably imagine, I was shocked and disappointed. 
She had broken a confidence that I had built with my mentee. 
George's confidence was shattered to say the least. He asked 
me if I was working with him or against him. Problems 
escalated and I was eventually released from this assignment 
due to conflict of interest of the principal and new teacher 

Words cannot express how disappointed I was with how this 
prinCipal dealt with this new teacher. Granted, George had 
problems and was work'ne hard to improve his weaknesses, 
but the principal's treatment of this situation was highly 
insensitive and unprofessional 
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Kiss of 
Death 
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One of the most difficult aspects of mentoing, at least at my 
school, is keepmg that ever-so-importar t confidentiahty 
between mentor and mentee. It is not only important to keep 
this relationship intact, but also to prevent riher circumstances 
from damaging or diluting the .apport between the mentor and 
the mentee. 

A small incident occurred with a new teacher at my school 
that dramatized this to me. For obvious reasons, I will refer 
to this new teacher by the pseudonym Tim. 

I observed several of Tim's classes, followed by post- 
observation conferences and other informal chats. As usual 1 
would first highlight the positive aspects of his teaching , briefly 
mentioning one or two suggestions he might work on to 
improve. During one of our post-observation chats, Tim 
mentioned he did not have enough time to properly prepare 
for his classes due to his new interest in working out in the 
gym during his conference penod. I suggested that he might 
try some time management skills to make more efficient use 
of his time and reconsider the use of his conference penod. 



Several days later while I was meeting with a school 
administrator regarding mentor activities, he asked me toass'st 
Tim in his lesson planning. Without any discussion, the 
administrator told me about Tim using his conference penods 
to work out. 

During Tim's evaluation, an administrator expressed to him 
his concern about Tim's use of his conference period and 
mentioned that I as the mentor was aware of it. This was tlie 
kiss of death Tim incorrectly inferred that 1 had related this 
information to the administrator instead of ihe other way 
around. Subsequently Tim did not avail himself of mentor time 
and stayed away from our new teacher meetings as well After 
hearing about this through other new teachers I met with Tim 
and explained the situation 

The result of th s expenence is that I now try to avoid having 
conversations or even listening to comments about new 
teachers from administrators. The level of rapport between 
mentee and mentor hinges on strong confidentiahty 
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Discussion Questions 



Shattered 



Kiss of Death 



Why was George's relationship with his mentor compromised 
when he discovered that his mentor bad talked with the 
principal? 



What can be done to restore Tim's trust m his mentor'^ 



j How could this problem ha\e been a\o»ded ' 

I What do you expect of a principal who has a teacher with 

I problems on stafP 

I How do you differentiate your responsibihiies from those of 

I the principal'^ 



What kinds of ground rules would you set with Tim's principal 
that might pre\ent a recurrence of this problem ' 
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Appropriate Match 



Professional 
Buddies 

Working 
Together 

Expanding a 

Mentor's 

Resources 

An Uphill Job 

Utter Dismay 



The successful induction of ne*./ teachers often depends on the 
availability of credible support from other teachers To be 
credible is to have expertise in the subject area or grade level 
of the neophyte For example, a master science teacher ma> 
be credible to a new science teacher whereas a master English 
teacher may not be. Likewise, a master primary teacher can 
be more credible to a new first-grade leacher than a fifth-grade 
teacher could be. There are exceptions a fifth-grade teacher 
with past experience as a pri mary teacher could be a credible 
resource for a first-grade teacher. 

Three vignettes in this section show the importance of 
demonstratinj redibility in a common subject area. In the first 
two cases, ^'Professional Buddies" and *'Workmg Together," 
the mentors were able to provide substantive assistance to their 
colleagues because they taught the same content area to similar 
students. In the third case, ^'Expanding aMentor's Resources," 
the mentor was assigned 1 3 new teachers, of whom only three 
taught in her subject area She was frustrated at not being able 
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I to help all the teachers, particularly those who taught different 
i subjects The mentor recruited an outstanding retired teacher 
who had taught two different subject area^ With the help of 
this teacher, the mentor was able to give more of her time to 
the science teachers whose subject area she taught. 

The last two vignettes describe matches that may have been 
inappropriate. In the first case, "An Uphill Job," the teacher 
had seven years of experience and was described as an excellent 
teacher by the principal. When Ralph suggested that he did 
not need a mentor, the mentor msisted on carrying out her 
role. Two questions can be raised D.d this teacher need a 
mentor? If not, does the mentor have the authority to change 
her assignment'^ Several mentors reacted to this vignette 

The final vignette, '*Utter Dismay," descnbes an insecure 
teacher assigned to first grade, a level she had never taught 
before. The mentor tned to help, but the teacher was absent 
for several appointments The teacher resigned within six 
we.KS Several mentors reacted to this vignette. 
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I am currently working with a provisional teacher who teaches 
world history and U.S. history at Huntington Park High School 
Jeff is creative, well organized and very knowledgeable in his 
subject areas. As a matter of fact, when I first introduced 
myself to Jeff as his new mentor teacher. I was concerned 
about offering him assistance because I knew he was a 
dedicated professional teacher 

As It turned out, Jeff did have one major area of concern. He 
did not know how to reach his ninth-grade world history 
students who had severe reading problems. Since I was working 
with similar students, I was able to explore m.otivational and 
reading problems with Jeff We soon began to exchange lesson 
plans and world history reading materials especially designed 
to meet our ninth graders' needs We both became more aware 
of our students' frustration levels and our own teaching 
behavio»'s. We observe each other whenever we use a new 
approach or special activity in our classes. 

By working together, we are able to understand each other's 
strengths. Jeff, in particular, is a multimedia expert. He was 
a professional filmstrip designer, and he has developed many 
visual displays for the social studies department Since we both 
teach world history, it seemed logical for us to pool our energies 
to create matenal for our low-reading-level world history 
classes. As a mentor teacher, I came up with the necessary 
money, time and equipment to develop several multimedia 
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projects. Jeff contributed his concern, expertise, and energy. 
Jeff recently completed a video project plus graphics which 
provide vocabulary words and definitions as well as questions 
to enhance student comprehension of selected themes in the 
film Amadeus. Selected segments of this film are shown, 
immediately followed by questions on the screen which assess 
student comprehension of precise learning objectives Jeff is 
currently using the videographic display venter to provide a 
visual vocabulary for world history. This includes the words 
and their definitions, as well as visual images for concepts 
such as pyramids, aqueducts, and so forth 

We also meet regularly, during nutrition break, lunch or our 
conference periods, to upgrade and share lesson plans. 
Recently, we started to experiment with "Social Studies 
Starters: Games Students Like to Play," created by John 
William Benson, a teacher from Garfield High School. These 
games enliven the classroom and create an exciting learning 
atmosphere for our students. Wc teach in adjoining classrooms, 
so we are able to see and hear each other expenmenl with 
teaching games and audiovisual materials. 

Over the past four months Jeff and I have becon.e professional 
buddies. We share ideas, jokes, learning theories, rooms, 
books, teaching strategies, and our real concern about effective 
teaching. I started out to help Jeff, but I ended up being his 
teammate 
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Before I started working with Mrs. Sergeant, she seemed to 
be a very strict teacher. It was her first year working with 
junior high school students. She had taught previously at a 
junior college. Mrs. Sergeant ran her room as though the 
students "'ere in the army. They could not get up from their 
seatsaK. diey satdown. Noonecouldtalk. Norm..; working 
conversations were out of the question. All assignments were 
written , filUin-the-space type . No work was corrected . Every 
Friday student notebooks were corrected by placing a check 
on top of the page. Students didn't know if the assignment 
completed that day was correct. 

Since both of us taught English as a second language and were 
on the same track, we shared some students. To go to my 
room, I had to go by her room, and I noticed that she was 
ofter. absent. Sometimes the students would tell me that she 
seemed like she was drunk and that she would wave the roll 
book in the air and scream ''I got the power." They thought it 
was very funny. She seemed like she w*::- about to have a 
nervous breakdown. 

That was before I became a mentor anJ started working with 
her. She has come a long way vi a year and a half! Fm very 
proud of her She has become mo e relaxed. She is not absent 



as often She has gotten a grasp of the material the students 
can do. Now she doesn't assign work that is over their heads 
She's not so uptight. Her classroom is well decorated, and she 
seems to be a different person. 

What exactly has made the difference, I don't know. It took 
aHout six months for her to trust me completely. I made sure 
to tell her that I was there to help her And whenever she 
needed help, I'd focus on her problem. Together we would 
solve It. I told her that I was not there toevaluate her. I shared 
materials with her and spoke up for her with the ESL 
coordinator, I got materials for her, gave demonstration 
lessons, explained and re-explained whatever she needed help 
with. 

I was very patient and encouraged her in all attempts to b** a 
better teacher. I'm very proud. She slill has to leam to speak 
up for herself since she is not yet permanent and doesn't want 
to rc^:k the boat. She takes pride in her work . Her children are 
learning. The last evaluation was a great improvement over 
the one last year. She asked me to observe her and give her 
comments on how she could improve the lesson I was like a 
beaming parent whose child received an excellent report, and 
I felt like telling the whole staff, "I helped her a little." 
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As a mentor teacher at Lincoln High School, my duties include 
servicing two trainees and eleven other new teachers, only 
three of whom are in science, my subject specialty. Most of 
my mentees are teaching social studies or English. I also assist 
other new teachers from various schools m the city. Needless 
to say, I am overextended and very often frustrated with the 
lack ot lime I am able to spend with my mentees. Like most 
other mentors, I do not allocate my time equally to all new 
teachers but try to assist those who have the greatest needs. 
Unfortunately this means giving little of my time to the 
strongest ones. I find my position more akin to that of a 
firefighter, trying to slop small problems before they gel serious 
rather than dealing with the art of leaching. This is further 
complicated by the fact that I have four science classes and 
find it extremely difficult to leave these with a substitute so I 
can visit my mentees regularly. 
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Through the retired teacher program, I have found an excellent 
way to improve the effectiveness of mentoring at Lincoln. It 
was my good fortune to have recruited one of the most 
outstanding teachers I have ever had the pleasure of knowing. 
Twenty-five years ago when I was a student teacher, he was 
my master teacher at Lincoln High School , which also happens 
to be his alma mater. In no small way he was responsible for 
my success in leaching, and I still try to model n yself after 
him. In the retired teacher program, he ?ciively Jisplays the 
same dedication and enthusiasm for the leaching profession 
thai he did for the 30 years he taught social studies, English, 
and English as a second language at Lincoln High School 

Not only does he have the expertise in the subject fields I lack, 
but he also has the time to be with the new teachers when it 
IS most critical. This also gives me an opportunity to give more 
of my lime to the science mentees where I can be of greater 
assistance. 
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After several messages back and forth I finally made an 
appointment with Ralph. I arrived at his school 30 minutes 
before our meeting so 1 could introduce myself to the clerical 
staff and the office manager. Theoffice manager told me, 'The 
principal wants to meet you , but she is in a meeting right now 
so please wait." Well, 1 waited approximately 45 minutes, and 
I began to get antsy. Sol asked how much longer it would be. 
She saia, **just a few minutes more." Well, those minutes 
turned into one hour and 1 5 minutes ! I was getting angry so I 
told the office manager I had other appointments that afternoon 
and requested that she convey that message to the principal 
A few minutes later the principal came out and invited me into 
her office. By that time I had assumed my totally ^^professional" 
attitude with no hint of friendliness. 

The principal apologized for the delay anu asked me why I 
was there to see Ralph. She said he was an excellent teacher 
and thought the mentor program was only used upon request. 
Already angry, I explained the responsibilities of my 
assignment and told her if she had any more questions she 
could refer them to my supervisor. She wanted no part of that 
and mentioned she did have a new teacher she'd like me to 
work with. I explained that I was there today to see Ralph but 
that I would inform my supervisor that this school had a new 
teacher on staff and have her assign that teacher to the mentor 
program. I asked the principal whether she had any problem 
with me doing classroom observation*;. She told me it was 
totally up to the teacher. I thanked her and was on my way to 
meet Ralph. 

When I arrived at Ralph's room he began to explain his class 
to me before inviting me in. After I pointed out that there was 
no need to explain at that stage, I finally made it past the door. 
I explained my position was one of a helper or co-worker. 1 
gave him a brief history about my background and asked him 
about his. He told me he had taught an educationally 
handicapped class for the district for seven years , left and went 
to Paim Springs where he taught trainable mentally retarded 
students, and moved back here where he is currently teaching 
a learning handicapped class. 

1 asked Ralph whether he felt there were any areas where he 
needed help or any particular materials he needed and couldn't 
find. Of course he said no. I then asked to see specific things 
like lesson plans and how he handled behavior problems. He 
seemed very in control of his classroom. I suggested a visitation 
to another learning handicapped classroom, and he liked the 
idea. I told him I would set it up and be back next week . He 



told me he really didn't need a mentor and asked me what the 
requirements were for becoming a mentor. I explained. He 
told me he may apply forthe position I wished him good luck, 
we laughed, and I said, **ril see you next week." 

After leaving, I didn't really feel like I had reached Ralph. I 
sensed a bit of resentment towards me I don't know if it was 
because I was a woman, or if it was because I was a black 
woman, but I knew this job was going to be all uphill. 

Reaction 

This commentary is important because it hrini^s out significant 
problems in mentor /mentee relationships, Fir^: ^^all, when a 
mentor works with an experienced teacher f^om a cchool other 
than the mentor's home school, there may well be a lack of 
the rapport between the two teachers — a relationship vital to 
a productive meeting. Also, it has been my experience that 
when a mentor works with teachers in specialty^ fields like L.H. , 
there is usually a feeling that the mentor has little substance 
to offer. Perhaps this is why this mentor felt resentment from 
Ralph. I don't think sex or ethnicity necessarily adds to the 
problems experienced by the mentor in this case . My last point 
is simple but important: I think there should be a screening 
process that matches mentors with mentees or new teachers 
on a "real needs" basis. If this screening had been done 
carefully, the typp of problems found in this case could be 
avoided. The mentor should spend time only with teachers vi ho 
have a clear and definable need. 

It appears to me that some principals' random assignment 
process of their mentors is designed only to make sure mentors 
look good on the books as far as even distribution is concerned. 
The equation is something like this: 

Number of New or Provisional Teachers . 
divided by Number of Mentors ^ 

Number of New Teachers per Mentor. 

This may result in everybody ''being covered. *' which is to say 
the mentors look like they have official responsibilities. 

'ever, this type of random selection leads to problems' 
resentment, frustration, or misunderstanding. 

I think It would be better to selectively match each mentor with 
teachers who have real need of the mentor 5 special abilities 
The mentor should be given m f te t espons ibilities in inservic e 
training and curriculum work rather than be expected to visit 
teachers who cannot or will not benefit from the mentor's 
services 
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Reaction 

/ feel (hat the whole experience this mentor went through in 
trying to help . mentee was a total disaster. Being a mentor 
myself, I know time is very important. When you have to wait 
one hour and 15 minutes to see a principal that is time being 
wasted, I have found out that my time is very valuable and 
precious because I don 7 have enough time to do all the things 
I have to do, 

I also got the impression that Ralph really didn 7 want any help , 

Reaction 

The Mentor Teacher Program is a very recent development in 
education and still lacks the understanding of many people 
involved in it. This lack of understanding affects the relation- 
ships and fee lings of mentors, mentees, and administrators In 
the case of Ralph, I can see some areas that need to be 
addressed in order to avoid such a negative experience. 

In the first place, it is always important to make an appointmem 
with the principal before a mentor begins working with a new 
teacher. Principals have firsthand information about the 
mentee s . The information that regional offices give to mentors 
is usually secondhand, or the product of very short and 
sporadic visitations. Should this mentor have made an 
appointment with the principal and confirmed it before her 
arrival, she could have avoided the long 75'minute wait. She 
couldalsohave had a broader scope of Ralph 's background. 



In the :;econd place, it seems to me that Ralph was no: ^ell 
informed about the mentor program. The fact that he had 
previously taught for the district for seven years made him feel 
that perhaps he was not eligible to work with a mentor teacher 
It is common knowledge that the mentor program is designed 
to assist primal ily those teachers who have not had any formal 
training experience before they begin working for the di:itrict. 
According to the principals and Ralph 's comments, he did not 
need any help. However, according to the principal, there was 
another teacher who needed assistance ^ Maybe the regional 
office was unaware of such a situation. 

Finally, it is my personal experience that it is always better 
to meet the new mentee when the mentee is free of students. 
An appointment before or after school to introduce yourself 
and to draft assessment needs is usually more effective than a 
visit to the classroom . Later on , after you sit down to perform 
a formal observation, you can pinpoint areas of improvement. 

We need to become more aware of the fine points that make 
mentoring a more rewarding experience. These include 
(I) understanding human emotions and developing better 
professional attitudes among all the people involved in the 
program; (2) improving observation techniques, (3) criticizing 
and evaluating the performance of a mentee; and 
(4) establishing clear and consistent guidelines for matching 
mentors with new teachers. Such considerations will certainly 
improve the understanding and relationships of all of us who 
are trying very hard to make the mentor program successful. 
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I work in an inner-city school which is hard to staff. The ethnic 
makeup of the school is black and Hispanic. Sometimes 
discipline can be a problem. 

When Denise entered the school for the first time , I was in the 
office. I introduced myself to her and we talked for a few 
minutes. The principal came into the office and introduced 
himself. I asked him about grade assignments because we had 
three new teachers arriving that day. He assigned her to a 
first-grade class. Denise smiled and said O.K. As we left the 
office to go upstairs to her room , Denise told me that she had 
never taught first grade before. At her old school she was a 
pool teacher and had taught third grade for six months. She 
seemed to be very insecure about the grade-level change as we 
talked. 

When we entered the room, she looked around I observed her 
face and could see utter dismay. I told her that this class had 
been set up the week before she arrived. I also told her that 
the reading teacher had been holding the class. I showed her 
around the room, and I explained some of the school's 
procedures. I went over the attendance cards and showed 
her where to pick up the children. I asked her if she had any 
questions. She said, "Not nght now " 

During the course of the day, I finished getting her supplies 
and material that would be needed to run her class. 

I checked on her every morning the first week she was there 
She seemed to be having problems with the class. Every day 
she would complain to me or the office about her room or her 
class. This went on for about three weeks. I set up appointments 
to work in the classroom with her, but when it was time for 
me to go into her room she was absent. I really got disgusted. 

Around the sixth week of school, I finally got a chance to talk 
with her I stopped her one day in the staff lounge and asked 
if tiicre were any problems She started telling me that she 
couldn't handle the children. I gave her some suggestions She 



thanked me. The next day she was absent She did not return 
after that. She called in about a week later and said that she 
was going to resign. 

Reaction 

Denise, as described in the article by one of our fellow mentors, 
does not exactly fit with any mentee that I am working with. 
Denise was someone who both avoided help and did not do 
well. I do have two mentee s who have had extreme problems 
this year, yet both ha ve actively sought out help from me and 
other resources. On the other hand, I have one mentee who 
has avoided help from me at all cost, but she is not intimidated 
by her class in the least. She too needs to improve, but has 
already conquered many of the obstacles new teachers face, 
such as lesson planning. This mentee really came to our field 
with these skills 

h must have been difficult for the author of "Utter Dismay" 
to watch Denise struggle so. I am a firm believer, however, 
that all people who want to teach are not necessarily meant 
to teach. 

Reaction 

It was unfortunate that Denise was not afforded th** opportunity 
or luxury to \ jrk in a classroom along with a mentor. It was 
unfortunate to have her grade assignment changed to one 
uncomfortable for her. Had i been the mentor, I would have 
interceded for Denise. I would have gone to the principal 
immediately and explained that Denise had never taught first 
grade, was not comfortable with it, and asked if it would be 
possible to assign one of the other new teachers to the first 
grade I would have further explained to the principal Denise \v 
experience in third grade I would have inquired if he had a 
third-grade assignment for Denise. 
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Discussion Questions 
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An Uphill Job 



Utter Dismay 



Why IS this mentor particularly well matched with Jeff? 

Why does this mentor describe his collaboration witn Jeff as 
one of "professional buddies''? 



Why was Mrs. Sergeant's mentor a credible modeP 

What are some of the strategies that you think the mentor used 
to help Mrs Sergeant'' 



Why was this retired teacher particularl) useful to the mentor'' 
How might you use the Retired Teacher Program ' 
What district resources can you use to facilitate \our job^ 



Do you think that the mentor ought to have been assigned to 
Ralph'' If yes, why'' If no, what would you have done m the 
situation? 

Why was the mentor angry v/ith the principaP How could the 
mentor avoid problems like this in the future'' 



How would you have helped Denise ' 

Do you think that the mentor could hd\e prevented Denise 
from resigning? 
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What does Jeff gam from his work with the mentor'' What 
does the mentor get from JefP 



How would you help a teacher who demonstratec^ .latic 
behavior? 



> 

What are your responsibilities to a principal when you visit 

teachers in that schooP _ 
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Close Contact and Continual Support 



A Mentor's 
Fairy Tale 

From Soup to 
Nuts 
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The fin?l section deals with the importance of frequent contacts 
and continual support for new teachers. The two vignettes 
presented here show the influent* of proximal support on the 
professional development of neophytes. 

Lisa, in ''A Mentor's Fairy Tale," had the luxury of workmg 
in her mentor teacher's classroom for three weeks before taking 
over her own classroom. The mentor contmued to provide 
on-site upport for Lisa throughout the semester. This vignette 
provides an excellent example of how close contact and a lot 



of support can help a new teacher gain a sense of self-sufficiency 
to become a real professional 

In the second case, 'Trom Soup to Nuts," the middle-aged 
teacher, who had clearly just made a career change, did not 
even know the logistics of how to accomphsh a teaching task. 
Were it not for the on-site availabihty of a mentor teacher to 
show himthe ropes, this new teachercould have been bogged 
down before he began the actual tasks of teaching. 
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Lisa is a very pleasant young lady She came to our school 
with some experience in teaching, having taught at a Catholic 
school for a year before coming into our school system. She 
was very eager to learn. 

My principal assigned her to me on the first day of school. 
She worked very closely with me helping me to set up my 
reading, math and spelling groups. I shared the responsibility 
of running the room with her This made her really feel like 
1 part of the room . 

Lisa stayed with me about three weeks. She liad w^ii the respect 
of the children by this time and it made things a lot easier for 
her. In my school this is very important. 

When the time came for the principal to assign her to a 
classroom, I felt that she was truly ready. She chose a 
second-grade class She was very excited about that because 
she wanted to teach second or third grade. 

When she was assigned a room, I went in and helped her set 
it up. She took great pride in what she was doing. Her room 
was very attractively decorated. It was filled with pictures and 
learning activities. She told me that she had been collecting 
matenals ever since she was in college. She had a nice 
collection to start with. 

On the first Monday of the fourth week of school she received 
her children. I went in for the first hour to help. I pretended 
to be filling out :ome papers. S'le brought the children up to 
the room . She gave them a nice little pep talk and laid out her 
rules and regulations. The children sat very quietly while she 
was talking. When she finished, she asked them if they had 
any questions Some of the children raised their hands and 
asked a question or two The answers she gave seemed to 
satisfy them. 

! kept a close check on her. Every morning I would pop in to 
see if there was anything I could do to help her If there was 
something that she didn't understand, I would try to clear it 
up ^or her 

She was verv receptive to new ideas and accepted them very 
graciously :>he was a person who would follow through on 



ideas and suggestions. When I set up demonstrations, she 
would always go and come back with lots of questions. 

By the end of the first semester she was doing a beautiful job. 
She felt at ease and just seemed to fit in with the school's 
routine. I was very pleased and proud of her. When the 
principal observed her, she received an outstanding evaluation. 
She was truly a great person to work with and really made 
mentoring worthwhile. 

Reaction 

Lisa's story does indeed sound very much like a mentor's fairy 
tale. If I didnt know this particular mentor, that's just what 
I would have believed. Everything went so well that most 
mentors would be green with envy, including me. The truth of 
the matter is that an experienced master teacher did all the 
right things at the right time to assist a young mentee blossom . 

An eager young mentee with some previous experience 
assigned to a master mentor began this success story. Sharing 
a room with the mentor before she started her own room did 
much to instill a feeling of security in the young teacher. The 
three weeks she spent working with her mentor and especially 
the fact she was able to win the respect of the children were 
crucial elements in building th ? confidence Lisa needed to start 
her own clo^^ q 

In my own situation, most of my mentees were introduced to q 

me the day before they started their five classes. Thert needs JJJ 
to be time for the mentor and mentee to work together before 

the new teacher is thrown in front of his classes for the first ^ 

time. The mentor and mentee should learn about each other ^ 

and establish a strong rapport so they can communicate and -< 

work together. ^ 

Keeping in contact with the mentee by the mentor was a crucial 
aspect of this story. The pride felt by the mentor for the success ^ 
of the young teacher was another indication of the commitment q 
demonstrated by this extraordinary mentor teacher My hat is 
off to this f rntor 
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From Soup 
to Nuts 
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Manuel ii a brand new teacher. Before he joined the profession 
he was a soldier, a salesman, and an insurance consultant. At 
40, he has chosen teaching for a career 

We met today at the office. After a short introduction, we 
walked to his room. There was a substitute teacher there. He 
was not supposed to start today, but he was going to stay 
anyhow because he wants to be ready for the big day tomorrow ! 

I took him and showed hi n around: The bookroom, the 
workroom, the retrieval room, the library, the teacher's 
cafeteria, and so forth. 

''By the way, did you sign in today?** I casually asked. 

''Sign in? What do you mean? Where am I supposed to sign m*^" 

"Oh, you don't have to sign in and out today, but Til show 
you where and when to do it." 



We talked about everything, from checking his mailbox every 
iroming, to signing up for lunch if he plans to eat in the 
cafeteria. 

From the informal conversation, I deduced th .t he needed to 
learn every tnck of the profession. After lunch we went back 
to the room to observe the routine and to become better 
acquainted with the children, 

"Mrs. Johnston, I have some handwnting worksheets that I 
would like to use with the children Who can make rne some 
copies?" 

"Oh, all you have to do is to make a thermofax and run the 
copies yourself," I explained. 

"A thermofax? What is a thermofax?" 
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Discussion Questions 



A Mentor's 
•^airy Tale 



From Soup 
to Nuts 



What are the merits of assigning a teacher to a mentor's class 
for a three-week induction period? 

Why are close contact and continual support for a teacher 
important during the first year? 



What would you include in a care package for your new 
teachers to familiarize them with their school? 

What are some characiensiics of older teachers who are going 
through a career change'^ 
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Describe your strategies for assisting new teachers 



How are they different from teachers fresh out of college'^ 

How might you adjust your mentoring strategies to help these 
teachers? 
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change-agent project If the pnncipal shows continued 
support for the project, the potential for long-term 
commitment from the faculty is increased. 

Sheive,L.T (1985) Staffdevelopment: Itdoesn'thavetobe 
a pull-out program Principals Principles, 4(%) 

Strong instructional leadership is a key factor for teachers 
learning at work, while weak instructional leadership ts 
a bamer to the same 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
THE LIFE OF A MENTOR 
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Novice Teachers and Novice Mentors 

Rewards 

Frustrations 

Relations with Others 

What Happens to Established Friendships? 
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Participating mentors suggested this chapter. After writing 
several vignettes about their work with other teachers, one 
mentor asked if they could write about what being a mentor 
teacher feels like. What were the concerns about conducting 
demonstration lessons and coaching teachers? What were the 
rewards and frustrations of their new role? How did the 
mentorship affect their relations with other teachers? With 
principals? With their students? And with their families? The 
mentors agreed that their legacy for future mentor teachers 
would not be complete without these added cases 



The vignettes in this chapter address the above questions They 
describe the vulnerability of new mentor teachers asserting 
their new role. They also examine the tradeoffs that some 
mentors faced — increased professional development and 
recognition versus compromised personal relationships. 
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Novice Teachers and Novice Mentors 



Ready to Quit 

I Knew What 
I was Doing, 
Still.... 



The vulnerability of be *h novice teachers and novice mentors 
are described in this section. **Ready to Quit" illustrates the 
difficulty of a young woman placed in an inner-city classroom. 
She is unprepared for what she is about to face, despite previous 
experience. The case demonstrates the importance of support 
for beginning teachers. It is highly likely that Karen would 
have quit teaching if it were not for constant support from her 
mentor teacher. 



*1Knew What I Was Doing, Still. . ."shows a novice mentor's 
hesitation to assist mdividual teachers. Mentors often ask 
themselves, '*Who am I to assist other teachers?" Giving 
demonstration lessons and coaching other teachers is risky. 
Mentors are not above criticism and can fail as mentors. If that 
happens, higher status and higher pay are difficult to justify. 
Like novice teachers, novice mentors need training and 
constant support for their new responsibilities. 
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Ready to 
Quit 



It was the second semester, and I was a second year mentor 
when I was assigned to Karen. Karen was a fifth grade teacher 
at another school. She was motivated and explained to - ^that 
she felt like she was failing at what she liked to do most Si.e 
tearfully explained at our first meeting: 

I am fresh out of college, but my first student teaching 
assignment was with a middle-class group of gifted sixth 
graders, and 1 hwU a great time. I also had the opportunity to 
work with seventh and eighth graders during intersession The 
next semester I was involved in a team teaching situation in a 
school with students of low socioeconomic status and various 
ethnicities. I was in charge of 60 second and third graders, 
and I had to teach three directed lessons. After that I thought 
I could tackle the world. 

My first job was as an Achievement Goals Program substitute 
I worked primarily reteaching skills to sixth graders who had 
not passed mastery tests. Most of them were bigger than I and 
had serious behavior problems. My immediate supervisor told 
me that after dealing with those children I would be ready for 
anything. Ha! 

None of my experiences prepared me for what I have 
encountered this past semester When the principal first showed 
me my class, mv thoughts were of how little and cute they 
were to be fifth id sixth graders. These thoughts exited my 
mind as qu''^- ^ uS they had entered when I heard one of my 
"cute little giris" swearing hke a sailor But she was the least 
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of my problems. I had one student who thought *'nigger" was 
the first name of everyone in clasi , including me; another ho 
came to school with multiple monkey bites on her neck and 
below; another whosj quesi in life was to find out v/hetherrr 
not I was a virgin; still another who was so enamored of his 
new teacher that he did not function the entire first semester 
except to tell the other children how he was going to make me 
his woman. And last but not least, charming little Barrick, 
who not only asked me to disrobe , but also confided to another 
student that the only reason I kept them after school was 
because I wanted lo have sex with them. 

To make matters worse, 90 percent of my students were below 
grade level in all subjects. On top of that, I was assigned to a 
bilingual classroom with a Spanish vocabulary that consisted 
entirely of si , no and gracias After two weeks of this madness 
I was ready to quit So you see why I feel this * 

I combined Karen's nine reading groups into three, focused 
most of my attention cn discipline and, for an entire month, 
found some time to visit Karen's room about four times a 
week. Many times it was only for ten minutes I used many 
of the days I had a subsiitute to observe her. 

At the end of the year we could both see that some pn gress 

had been made. Karen is back this year, needs little help, h as 

her class under control, and feels good about it. She told her z 

principal- ^'I could not have lasted had it not been for my O 

mentor Thank God for the mentor program " < 
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I Knew 
What I Was 
Doing, 
Stili . . . 



I had been asked by the chairman of the English department 
in my school to teach a workshop about using demonstration 
techniques in teaching vocabulary. After the workshop Dan, 
a new teacher at the school, asked if it would be all right if 
he came to my class toobserve how this actually worked **with 
real students/* 

Dan IS about six feet, six inches tall, but not very imposing 
despite his height. He was a mixture of hesitant criticism and 
diffidence. Somehow, at the time, I did not see the shyness 
but only the potential cnticism I remember thinking, **Real 
students? Does he think it will be different (worse) with real 
students?" However, I told him to feel free to come to my 
class the following week, so he could observe a lesson 
firsthand. I was flattered that he wanted to observe, but I still 
had afunny feeling of nervousness, almost as if I had to prove 
something, even though I knew what I was doing. After all, 
I had developed this whole system of teaching vocabulary 
Still . . 

Dan arrived halfway through the lesson. He sat in the back, a 
furrow between his brows the entire time. When the bell rang, 
Dan came up to speak to me. **rm very impressed with this," 
he said, and I could hear the unspoken **but . /' in his voice. 

''Yes?" I said. I could feel that tiny ridge inside that rises when 
I feel I am about to be criticized. 



''Well," Dan continued, "you're so quick at this. You have 
three or four examples at your fingertips for every word. F m 
not sure I could do this as successfully as you," 

Suddenly my rather self-centered insecurity left me. Here was 
a person who needed help, and I was worrying about whether 
he was going to be critical! I took the better part of my next 
day's conference period (Dan got covered for the class) and 
evplained how I had developed the quickness he saw. I had 
him pick three or four words and showed him how to use my 
demonstration kit :o demonstrate the '>^ords. I showed him how 
to combine words in his vocabulary lessons, so that it became 
easier for him to think of things to do. 

Dan came to me a few weeks later and told me that he was 
not only using th Jea of demonstrating for vocabulary, but 
that he understood how a t-^acher needs to act to gain classroom 
contiol The last time we spoke, Dan was working on a class 
to teach other teachers what acting elements were needed for 
a teacher to control a class, especially if he or she were shy. 
The interesting thing is that he attnbuted his realization to the 
lessons he had observed me do, and the lessons he had 
subsequently taught himself using the same methods 

Teachers teaching teachers goes far beyond one lesson! 
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Discussion Questions 



Ready tc Quit 



I Knew What 
Was Doing, 
Still . . . 



How would you help a "green" teacher like Karen'' 
What kinds of discipline techniques would you ,uggest'' 

How did Dan's mentor resolve insecure feelings'' 

Like Dan's mentor, are you ner\ous about demonstrating a 
lesson for another teacher'' 
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How can you assist a teacher who has no knowledge of a 
foreign language to teach in a bilingual classroom'^ 

How would vou help Karen plan instructional units'^ 



Ha\ e \ ou had similar expenences'^ If yes, please describe them 
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Rewards 



Challenges of a 
Mentorship 

The Initial 
App»'oach 



Achieving a mentorship can be a rewarding experience. First 
and foremost, mertor teachers get increased recognition and 
status for excellence in their craft. The mentorship provides 
outstanding teachers with opportunities to influence the 
practices of other teachers. Mentors can provide their less 
experienced colleagues with companionship, assurance, 
technical feedback on pedagogical practices, access to different 
models of teaching, and chances to reflect and analyze teaching 
practices. When the relationship with another teacher is 
fruitful, the mentor is rewarded with appreciative comments 
and fnendship. 



Mentors can also expenence professional growth from their 
additional responsibilities They learn new skilKandnew ideas 
from watching others teach. Perhaps most important, they learn 
about themselves as teachers 

Two cases describe the rewards that a mentorship can provide 
**Challenges of a Mentorship" richly illustrates both tne rewards 
that a mentor cap gain from working with a neophyte and the 
personal growth that can ensue. "The Initial Approach" 
illuminates how one mentor teacher gained confidence in her 
own strengths as a result of the new title 
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Challenges 
of a 

Mentorship 



I started my job withC, my shining starmentee, whom I have 
written about before, and my other mentees by holding an 
informal needs assessment meeting with them. I asked the 
mentees w hat lhe> had already learned from my predecessor, 
as well as from college classes I agreed to reinforce these 
skills and set up workshops once a week to handle other 
concerns as they would arise. I also suggested doing an initial 
individual observation to assess the areas in which I felt they 
needed further support and guidance. C. and the others felt 
that this approach would be helpful and so we were off and 
running 

At my first observation of C. I watched as she instructed her 
students with a natural grace and style that told me I was 
working with a diamond. She certainly was a bit rough around 
the edges , but she just needed some smooth ing and polishing. 

Later that day, I heartily acknowledged her natural sense of 
teaching and praised her for her effort and care with the 
students I asked her for her own assessment and what areas 
she wanted to work on. We chose discipline — specifically, 
getting students to transition from one topic to another easily 
and quietly — as a focal point. We talked about various 
approaches and I modeled one for h^i in class the next day: 
''I am looking for the quietest table to send to the door for 
recess,'' I began. Then, by patting students on the shoulder 
who remained still once they got m line, I showed C. that 
students could do what she had asked them to do. She was 
grateful and used that approach the rest of the year successfully 

There were many other times as well when C would bnng in 
other areas of concern, and we would discuss them, analyze 
them, and try to resolve them. Sometimes I would be the advice 
giver Sometimes 1 would draw from her and let her come up 
with the ideas. Whether 1 had suggested or she had suggested 
an idea. C. was faithful in taking it back to the classroom and 
try ing it out (unhke some of my other mentees). and I truly 
respected and admired her for this 
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Inservice training was anotherway I shared what I knew with 
C. and the other mentees. Largely based on mentee request, I 
did workshops in areas that our administrators had not covered, 
or added to what they had done. Some of my inservice 
workshops included room organization, yard duty, field trips, 
bookbinding, and a tour of the resource rooms. 

Lesson planning and getting teachers ready for theire valuations 
j from administrators became a large part of my job. C. picked 
I the skill that she wanted to teach, and I helped her with the 
step-by-step methodology and **spice" or creativity for each 
lesson Once C. had planned well, I knew that her execution 
of the lesson would be excellent Her evaluations proved me 
correct. 

One of the most challenging parts of my job, however, came 
when C. was discouraged. She shed many tears and told me 
about her great frustration with administrative input that 
perliaps was offered in the name of assistance, yet often came 
across in the name of criticism and interference When the kids 
were noisy and the day had fallen flat, then, too, I would listen, 
comfort, console, and bolster Such emotional support brought 
a special closeness, and we became personal friends during 
this time. This greatly enhanced ^ur work professionally. 

One final role worth mentioning was that of time management 
consultant. I frequently offered C. and tne others suggestions 
to shortcut or reduce their enormous workloads. Mentees have 
great pressures from on-the-job training as well as collegiate 
and home responsibilities. I learned a lot about coping with 
my own pressures, too. of being teacher, mentor, graduate 
student, and family member while I was advising them 

Perhaps the greatest reward then came from how much I learned 
about my self and my own abihlies while 1 was helpnig others 
Mentor teaching is far more derr anding than 1 ever dreamed 
j possible It is also far more rewarding 




The Initial 
Approach 
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I was reassigned to a school in the middle of th? year, I was 
excited about my new school and my newly appomttd position 
as mentor. The inservice workshops at the Professional 
Development Center had me highly motivated and anxious to 
help teachers. 

I had previously worked at a school where there was very little 
support by the administration for anything, and I had to have 
my new principal's support. The initial approach was very 
difficult because I waited and waited for my pnncipal to say 
something to me about my new job title. I finally decided to 
ask her to meet with me. 

My first meeting with my principal did not lessen my 
enthusiasm but gave me the feeling that I must not fail. I shared 
my copy of **Mentor Duties and Responsibilities'' and assured 
her that I was ready to '*walk on water " Needless to say, I 
was expected to do just that 

I was assigned to two second-year probationary teachers and 
one ten-year teacher. There was only one new teacher at this 
school, and the other mentor worked with her My other 
assignments included organizing staff activities like assemblies, 
contests, drives, meetings, and so forth I was also expected 
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to have a model class and a model classroom The region 
assigned me to a new teacher at another site I was sure that 
I was capable of performing and adequately fulfilling the 
responsibilities given me However, it took a little time for me 
to come to terms with the fact that I could not do everything. 
I decided to delegate responsibility I found out that I was very 
skillful in this area 

I recruited outstanding teachers to do demonstration lessons 
appropriate to areas of need for the probationary -2 teachers I 
set up committees to handle special programs, to help with 
organizing a retrieval system, and encouraged them to lead 
stpff development seminars. 

I will always remember that I believed that my success or 
failure was dependent on my pnncipal i know now that my 
success IS dependent on me 

My apprehensions were unnecessary. My job as mentor has 
increased my administrator's confidence in my abilities I'd 
like to add that any mentor making an initial approach either 
to cheir mentee or to their principal should do a skills inventory. 
Had I done this, I would have known where my strengths were. 
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Discussion Questions 



Challenges 
of a 

Mentorship 



The Initial 
Approach 



What kinds of rewards and challenges did this mentor describe^ 
What kind of shared agreements did this mentor have with C ^ 



What was this mentor's mitial approach"^ 

How diG this mentor resolve the burden of the extra respon- 
sibihtie,'^ 
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How did the mentorship affect her personal life"^ 

What kinds of rewards are you expectmg fiom mentorship'^ 

What did this mentor learn about herself^ 
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Frustrations 



O 



Ambivalence 

Is It Worth It? 

Just Any Warm 
Body 

Why Hasn't 
Someone Helped 
Her? 

''Suggestion- 
Giver Not 
"Order-C^iver 
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In addition to the rewards ot a mentorsnip, the rcle also has 
its drawbacks The higher status that accompanies a mentorship 
can affect relationships with one's peers Some teachers are 
jealous and make snioe comments, Others expect mentor 
teachers to be perfect. Two cases addre'^s these issues, 
'^Ambivalence ' and "Is It Worth It'^" 

Mentor teachers also resent working with teachers who they 
feel are incompetent Some mentjrs passionately care about 
the quality of teaching thai members of their profession offer 
to children, and are concerned about their professional image 
when they are assigned to help '^untrained, inexperienced, and 
questionably qualified people," as in **Just Any Warm Bodv " 
They suffer 'vhen they see teachers assign what they beucve 



are meaningless lessons, as in ^"Suggestion Giver' ^^ot *Order 
Giver/"' And they resent the expectation fro: : ,ome prmcipals 
that they can help all teachers They also wonder how 
incompetent teachers can reach their third year, as in **Why 
Hasn't Someone Helped Her'^" 

Several important questions are raised Since the legislation 
specifically states that mentor teachers cannot evaluate other 
teachers, is it appropriate to report their findings'^ If yes, to 
whom? What are the possible repercussions? What is the 
responsibility of the principal In short, what authority does a 
mentor teacher hr.ve over incompetent teachers? In LAUSD, 
mentors have no authority in such matters, but they can 
make suggestions for improvement 
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Ambiva- 
lence 



My feelings are feelings of ambivalence when I'm involved 
with teachers like Diane; I find myself not knowing what to 
say or do. Sometimes I resent being a mentor because almost 
everyone expects you to be perfect I feel like Tm being 
watched all the time, and when I fall or make a mistake, 
ev eryone hears about it. It would be nice to be accepted as 
*'just one of the teachers," but it is not so when you 're a mentor. 
I wish most of my colleagues weren't so envious of my position 
and realized that being a mentor is really hard work 
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On t'ie other hand, I really feel great about being a mentor 
when my mentees are happy, and they tell me I'm doing a 
wonderful job. I tc^ 'c my mentees to visit another school to 
observe other teachers with different styles of teaching. 
Afterwards, I took them to Osage Teachers' Center for the rest 
of the day . This was a positive learning expenence for them, 
and they constantly reminded me of the wonderful time they 
had I guess their happiness makes it all worthwhile 
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THERE THEY WERE' I was taken by surprise when I saw 
my colleagues standing in the doorway. I had forgotten a 
committee was walking through toobserve classrooms for the 
rewriting of the school plan 

I had been "running" for the past two days, I had been out 
mentoring the day before (I had stayed with one teacher until 
4.00); J had been in a night class after that. Two days before 
I had been out of my classroom again working on this same 
school plan. I had walked in that morning and had gone straight 
to my desk to prepare the materials for changes m three centers 
At the bell, I had gone directly to a grade-level meeting 

Only now, as the children were quietly workmg and the 
teachers began walking in» was I finally able to look around 
the room IT WAS AN ABSOLUTE MESS ' Paper lay askew 
at a couple of the centers; an art table had scraps all around 
It, and the custodian had missed sweepmg my room again 
Part of a bulletin board Wc Jangling oif the backing How- 
did that happen*^ The children's desK. vvere a d'lil grey color 



I awaiting their washing on the "big day" — open house New 
' supplies were heaped on the table nearest the doorway, ot 
course, left by the monitor the day before 

So, there I was — the always planned, perfectly organized, 
and in control mentor — standing in a room that looked like 
apigsty I was devastated It didn't matter that the room was 
! beautifully decorated and well organized, or that ihe centers 
i were stimulating and educationally meaningful, cr that the art 
I bulletin board was magnifice^ tly arranged with the children's 
; work , or even that the whole class was on task ' None of that 
I mattered to me I, the mentor, was standing in a dirty room' 
I I was failing at one of the first things taught to every new 
j teacher. I was failing in front of my peers, in front of some 
I who had reservations about mentors already 

I i cc'uldn't help but wonder if it was all worth it — this grandiose 
^ idea of upgrading the profession through mentoring It was so 
I easy to fail miserably in the little things 
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I "Doesn't Ms Jones have a mentor?" asked the principal 
sarcastically with one eye on me and the other on the 
complammg office manager. 

The truth was that Ms Jones had been through two mentors 
and a vice-principal . She was one of those new teachers who 
was being observed very carefully for possible dismissal Ms 
Jones was proving to be emotionally unstable, and we were 
all worried about the children in her care. Primary school 
I children did not need to be subjected to a teacher who could 
trip over a television cord, fall to the ground, and then begin 
screaming at the top of her lungs for help. Even small children 
could not be convinced that their teacher was O K. . w hen she 
I would just leave the room in the middle of the day and go to 
I a neighboring classroom to inform the teacher that she felt like 
I going home' No. children didn't need someone like this, but 
j in thesedaysof teacher shortages, ourdistnct had practically 
I hired any and all "warm bodies" off the street, to use the words 
i of a district official 

j Furthermore, the last thing I needed was someone as oh' iousl> 
troubled as Ms. Jones to continue questioning my position a^ 
mentor Even working with teachers I thought would eventually 
become satisfactory contributors to my profession was gi v ing 
me doubts. I had thought often in my year and a half as a 
mentor. "How much am I sabotaging the quality of my 
profession by trying to mentor untrained, inexperienced, and 
1 questionably qualified people for teaching'^ How many children 
' are being penalized with chaos because the public has too long 
Me^ved teaching as glorified baby-sitting, and because few 



people want that kind of prestige?" Well , the public w as getting 
what they thought now ! I had thought of the many Ms. Joneses 
around the state who had been lured into teaching by the new 
higher starting salaries. And I thought of all the good three-\ear 
veterans not earning as much as the new warm-bodied recruits 
only because they began a year earlier in the profession With 
all this, I had concluded \ .at something was very wrong, and 
my principaPs remarks were just reminding me ot these 
thoughts 

My thoughts were dissolved as I heard the principal and ibe 
office manager connnu:L- to joke about Ms. Jones' inability to 
do her register correctly. I already knew the vice-principal had 
helped her do her report cards. I certainly was aware of the 
incoherent conversations I had had w:th Ms Jones (Interrupt- 
ing a discussion about lesson plans with a question about my 
preference between fruits and vegetables was my idea of 
incoherent ) I was painfully faced with the fact that it was 
necessary to dismiss Ms. Jones soon, before she had tenure 
but somehow all the joking seemed cruel. Even more pointed 
was the pnncipal's next remark directed to me. "And Ithought 
I was going to get some help from you with this case " Of 
course she meant I should have been reporting to her all the 
things Ms. Jones did or didn 't do. Of course she knew that by 
law I couldn't do that kind of repon.ng. This at last was where 
It came down to the public paying the piper. 

I exited the office "arena" and wondered how many other 
mentors were slowly and silently dying inside a little today 
over a Ms Jones of their own 



Why Hasn't 
Someone 
Helped 
Her? 



I arrived at my mentee's school prepared to observe and 
conference, only to find that she wa5 absent. Why hadn't I 
called beforehand? I stopped in to say hello to the assistant 
principal. She asked me to look in on a second year teacher 
who had been havmg what she called ''some real discipline 
problems/' 

Upon entenng the teacher's classroom, I realized that the 
assistant pnncipaPs description had been far too understated! 
As I knocked on the door, which had the words "F-- You 
Miss Curtis" in bold black letters scrawled across it, I could 
hear pandemonium inside. My knock brought four to fi\e 
students scrambling to the door Throwing it open wildly, thev 
loudly proclaimed my presence. 



I introduced myself to Ms. Curtis, and explained why i was 
there. She greeted me cordially, seemingly oblivious to the 
chaos around her Students were up out of their seats, some 
combing their hair or applying makeup; almost all were 
chew ing gum and talking to other classmates I saw no evidence 
of an>thing that even resembled classwork. 

"We're getting ready to see a film," Ms Curtis explained. I 
cannot to this day tell you what that film was about. I couldn't 
hear (or see) much of it over the loud talking, moving about, 
gum smacking, and general confusion that went on throughout 
the movie, with not a word from the teacher! 

How did this teacher make it to probationary -2 status'^ Why 
hadn't someone helped her? All 1 could think of as I left that 
day was that she was not officially assigned to me! 
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Sugges- 
tion-Giver" 
Not 

"Order- 
Giver" 



Last November. I spent several hours observing n the 
classrooms of each of my mentees I wanted to v isit each one 
during the reading instructional time block m order to develop 
a belter understanding of their individual management styles. 
During my observations I recognized a common need m all 
three classes: to develop a more organized and meaningful 
spelling program. Students were copying extensive lists, 
looking up definitions in dictionaries much too advanced for 
their grade level . and writing sentence^ ^hat made little sense 

I decided to offer a mini-workshop after school to my mentees , 
planning to share w:th them some interesting and motivating 
techniuues designed to improve students' spelling I did a lot 
of preparation in anticipation of the many concerns that would 
arise. 

However, nothing satisfied Ron. Almost everv suggestion I 
made was answered with "Yes, but. " or That won t work 
with my group " Tve always felt that my role as mentor was 
that of a "suggeslion-giver ' rather than an "order-giver," so I 
encouraged him to tr\' things in whatever degree he felt 
appropriate. 

My two other mentees took many suggestions from the 
inservice and tried them in class The> gave me honest 
feedback, letting me know what vvorked and what needed to 
be modified In Ron's class, students are stiil copying 
meaningless definitions ^. d memorizing lists of words in 
isolation 




j Reaction 

j Ron won't change until he wants to As a mentor, / would 
I continue to give him suggestions but attempt to remo\e yourself 
from responsibility of making him use them; it takes too much 
out of you .Isee you as more valuable a s a functioning me ntor 
than as someone who is bending over backward to help 
umeone who isn 7 really interested or able to accept the help 
Back off and let him come to you for something meaningful 
j Continue to be friendly because he might need to get to know 
\ you as a person instead of the perfect mentor 
i 

I Reaction 

j in this caie ! would take the approach of thinking about the 
I children Ask him whethe, he thinks this i^: the best means for 
I them to learn Ask to see their papers or what forms of 
I assessment he uses. Then put the pressure on him by saying 
the purpose of his job is to educate the children the best tlmt 
he can. Depending on his response, keep putting pressure until 
some change comes about 

Reaction 

You approached this situation with positive and meaningful 
alternatives . 1 would probably hu\ e taken thi s matter with Ron 
a step further . 

/ would have told Ron to expect me in his class on a specific 
d'jx and time to demonstrate that indeed his students could 
benefit and understand this program in some capacity. After 
tin s demon stration / would discuss t ertain area v of modifica- 
tion, hut I would certainh impress upon him the importance 
of reorganizing and reexuluanng one's program 
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Discussion Questions 



Ambivalence 



Is It Worth It? 



Just Any 
Warm Body 



Why did this mentor say that her feelings about the mentorship 
are ambivalenf^ 

What was positive*^ Negative'^ 



Why was this mentor feeling exasperated'^ 
How do you feel about being *V)n dispiav" at anv time"^ 

Why was Ms Jones' mentor frustrated*^ 
I How did this mentor's principal exacerbate the situation'' 



How do vou feel about being a mentor teacher'^ 



How do vou plan to handle the extra demands on voui time'^ 



What will vou do when you see incompetent teachers in the 

classrooms'^ 
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Why Hasn't 
Someone 
Helped Her? 



What would v ou do jf you "unofficially" observed chaos in a 
classroom*^ 



Whose responsibility is it to help needy teachers who are not 
asMgned to a mentor * 



"Suggestion- 
Giver" Not 
"Order-Giver 



Several mentors reacted to this vignette What would vou do How might vou have dealt with Ron'^ 
if you saw incompetent teaching and the teacher refused lo use 
any of your suggestions'^ 
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Relations with O'^hers 



What Happened 
to Mentor 
Teachers? 

The Perils of 
Becoming a 
Mentor 

My Life as a 
Mentor 



Many qualified teachers hesitate to apply for a menturship 
because they are conwemed about the reaction of their 
colleagues. Will they be applauded or will they be rejected^ 
In our interactions with several mentor teachers, we have seen 
evidence of both kinds of reactions One extreme response was 
made during an informal meeting w*th mentor teachers from 
many districts. A mentor noted that after serving one year as 
mentor teacher she would not apply again becarse of the 
adverse reaction of her colleagues, 

Mentors are also concerned about other aspects of the 
mentorship. Several mentors feel guilty leaving their own 
students with a substitute They wonder how they can add 
responsibilities to an already full-tme job. The cases in this 
section address all of these issues. 

''What Happens to Mentor Teachers" portrays a range of 
experiences, from discomfort with negative commenis from 
some of the mentor's colleagues to pleasure with in-^reased 
recognition from the administration. This mentor also touches 
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on feehngs of ^uilt from being forced to compromise her 
students and her family because of the added burden of the 
mentorship 

In the second case, "The Penis of Becoming a Mentor 
Teacher," the mentor describes her surprise when many of her 
"friends" made snide remarks and refused to have lunch with 
her (e g., "You should eat with the administrators") This 
vignette also touches on the pain some teachers experience 
when they are not selected. 

"My Life as a Mentor" describes a mentor who did not 
experience "sour grapes" from the other teachers This mentor 
teacher had already provided assi^^iance to novices and other 
teachers before being selected as a mentor, maybe this made 
a difference, Nonetheless, the mentor initially mainiained a 
low profile, both to help those colleagues who were not 
accepted to save face and to provide an opportunity to ease 
into the new role. 
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What 
Happens 
to Mentor 
Teachers? 
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As soon as my name appeared m the spotlight because I was 
a new mentor teacher for the schooi I started receiving many 
negative comments 

Every time Mr Alex Complain wojld see me. he would rub 
It in. He'd say things hke the following 

"You get $4000 00 more a year . Why don't you take me 
out to dinner?" (He's married with two children ) 

"You have sub days for someone to cover your class* Ycu 
really have it made " 

Seemg the new briefcase I purchased on sale at California State 
University, Los Angeles, "Oh, I see yoa are now making 
progress in life . an expensive leather briefcase " 

"My, rry! Now you get as much money as a vice-principal " 

"I can't talk to you anymore, you're no longer one of us. 
You're a mentor teacher *' 

Comments like these would make me feel uncomfortable But 
Td try to ignore them and not f^ci upset It would bother me, 
and I remember telling my liusband Mr Complain's latest 
comment about me being a mentor teacher Luckily, he wasn't 
my mentee so I didn't have to deal with him that closely. 
Eventually , about four or five months la* , he stopped making 
this type of comment. Maybe he got tired ljust ignored him 
so he just stopped bothering me. 

The ESL coordinator and another ESL teacher also made 
negative comments Their comments weren't as frequent. 
Some of their comments were the following. 

"You are out of the classroom again' " 

"loij can really take it easy now — just call someone to sub 

for yo.i and take the time off out of mentor funds " 



"You're a mentor teacher, you can afford to go " 

"Now that you are $4000 00 richer, you don't need to sub 
luring your off-track time " 

Positive feelings were derived from the administration It 
seemed that now I had moved up a rank higher than the regular 
teacher It seemed that row I could be trusted more with 
information about teachers that were having a difficult time 
teaching J felt privileged to hear some of the problems they 
were having with some teachers Being a mentor teacher 
allowed me to do staff inserv ice workshops and to be thanked 
in public for having done j good job. Many times I was asked 
to mentor some teachers t/idt were not assigned to me. 

My students were also affected by my being a mentor teacher 
They suffered and missed me whenever I was out mentoring. 
I always tried to get the same substitute, but it still was not 
the same. M-^^y times my directions were not followed, and 
my students got behind, or they were just not taught properly. 
It hurt me because I consider my students as my own» and like 
a motht no one can take my place Even though I did have 
substitute d and substitute hours, I tried not to be out if it 
wasn't absolutely necessary. I teach English as a second 
language in a junior high school 

My family was also affected After working every hour at 
school, by the time I got home I was exhausted Sometimes I 
had a difficult time sleeping because I had so many things on 
my mind, important things that needed to be done And then 
there is the mentor log that needs to be turned in I haven 'i 
done It yet not enough time 
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When I heard about the mentor program, 1 thought it was a 
very good idea, but I was reluctant to apply. After reading the 
requirements for the position. 1 knew 1 had met them, yet I 
was reluctant to try After many encouraging words from my 
friends and the command of my vice-principal. I sent in my 
apphcation. 

I never dreamed I would even get the appointment for an 
interview. So when the letter came I wasexci^^^d and surprised 
I shared what I thought ^A^as great news with evervone, and 
that's when th: attitudes began to change 

Only my best friend and I got the appointment for interviews. 
The other people who had applied were a little huffy. They 
did not come right out and say it but gave little nasty comments 
like 'i guess our school won't have another mentor." and 
"Well, we have one mentor teacher already , so I guess that's 
why I didn't get an interview " I felt guiUy and did not mention 
the interview anymore As the time for the interview 
approached, I became more nervous I sought support from 
everybody, My principal and vice-principal were extremely 
supportive, and my best fncnd was great. We interviewed each 
other to prepare, and she told me everything would be fine if 
1 just did what I do everyday 

The interviewing committee did not tell us the exact day they 
were coming During their first visit, our school was doing 
progress reports, and they did nol feel I would be doir^g enough 
directec caching "he committee returned a week later. I had 
j had no sleep Both my daughter and 1 had colds, and she had 
I kept me up all night My nose was red, my eyes were running, 
! and 1 felt miserable But I knew the committee v,as coming. 
I so I came to work anyway. 



The Perils of 
Becoming 
0 Mentor 
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My class was perfect that day They knew we had company, 
and they behaved like little angels The interview went well, 
and I felt relieved that it was over I asked my friend how she 
fell her interview went, and she said she felt it went well 

After one week I received a letter saying I was accepted I was 
happy, and once again I began to share my good news, thinking 
everyone would be happy for me. Boy, was I wrong' ^fhey 
said that I only got the job because I was fnends with the 
vice- principal, and they did nol see why I got the job That 
lasted a couple of weeks. Then my fnend got her letter saying 
"please apply again," and ther the mess really started. (I am 
very lucky my friend was not angry with me. but she was 
disappointed.) People began asking me purposely in front of 
her, "How come you got to be a mentor, and Jan did not?" 
and. "How d»'» ^u feel taking the job away from your friend'^" 
People stoppe , ^ating lunch with me because they said, "Since 
you hdve made mentor, you should eat with the administrators." 
Everytime I wore a dress to work, they said, "Oh' Where are 
you going today to mentor'^" or "Why are you so dressed up? 
Are you going to mentor today?" I have always worn dresses 
to work and taken pride in my appearance, sotnisjobdid nof 
change that 

I remember asking a question to a fellow teacher, and she said. 
"You are being paid four thousand dollars, you should know,'* 
or "You can find it out. they > not pay ine enough to he 'p you '" 

I have deaii vvith all the negative jabs and casual little insults, 
and they seemed to make me determined to do a better job. 
Besides, there were still a lot of people who were genuinely 
happy for me, including my best fnend. 
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a Mentor 
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It has been with amazement that I have listened to fellow 
mentors complain about how some of their colleagues have 
reacted to them since they were selected a< mentor teachers 
Since my skm is relativel> thin when it comes to dealmg with 
peer^, I am extremely grateful that mv experience has been 
different from that reported by other mentors. I believe that 
more .nformation is needed to form an/ conclusions from 
teacher remarks to mentors and about mentors which are of a 
negative nature It is not known if people make sarcastic 
remarks because they did not gel the information about the 
program in the first f ' ice, did not take the iniiiative to appiv 
for the position, felt that they would not be selected if thev 
did apjl>, applied and were rejected, or completel> misun- 
derstand the role of a mentor teacher 

I did not apply initially because I did not want lo risk being 
traiisf'^rred to another school. I was already helping teacher, 
v\ho either obviously needed help and did not resist my 
overtures, or openl> asked for help With ihe advent of the 
Emergency Provisional Program, I waded in and demanded 
that I be allowed to help in order to keep from stepping over 
bodies by the time of the first open house I was to guide the 
new teachers at least through the opening days of enrollment 
and roll book preparaticn. I formally observed andconferenced 
\^ ith some teachers The stipend seemed too small to give up 
the little kingdom that I had built 

When our single mentor asked me to reconsider and applv. I 
explained all of my feelings with emphasis on the ftar of being 
transferred from what I consider to be a second home She 
pointed out that v amove was demanded, I could always ask 
to be removed fioo the program and forego the stipend 
Additionally, she pointed out according to her information from 
meetings she attended, tliey needed mentors badiv enough that 
ihev would not move people but would appoint sufficient 
numbers to insure coverage at all schcx^K 

The process of application and acceptance was quite ego 
boosting Not onlv was I asked to participate bv a colleague 
who-n I admired, I was accepted and began being paic for a 
}ob that I aUays had felt I should receive extra monev for 
doing However, I v^as iniiiallydefensivehtvausf there v^ere 



many excellent teachers senior to myself who did not appear 
on the acceptance list I maintained a low profile initially 
because I was fearful of criticism from those people I was 
aKo slightly awed by the job the district expected from mentors 
and was not sure that I would be highly successful. 

I am not sure that my initial attitude was critical, but it probably 
was a factor i." not antagonizing cntics No one has asked me 
w hat I do for the extra money No one has made it clear that 
a particular problem should be assigned to me because, after 
all, I was being f aid extra. No one has questioned me about 
being singled out as being somehow better. ' have felt no 
pressure from colleagues at all, including those with whom I 
have always had difficulty getting along 

M. e importantly, the new title has done some very positive 
things for me I have a new attitude I believe that I have 
always been, more or less, a role model, but now I find it 
necessary to remind myself of this constantly. I never fail to 
greet a colleague ^ ih a smile, and frequently go out of my 
way to make small talk or simply to listen. I make an effort 
to be upbeat and positive about today as well as tomorrow. I 
hav e rejected cynic sm absolutely and try to talk others out of 
it as well I feel more confident about being assertive wi^h the 
principal and his assistants When the assistant principal 
remarked that he did not understand why he was left out of 
the new teacher meetings wh^n. after all, he was charged v. ith 
school curriculum, I found it quite easy to invite him to the 
meetings. This did not change my minu that it was we mentors 
who could do the superior job. I was pleased lo accurauH 
predict that he would attend once and not return. 

My ability to satisfy the new responsibility has not been 
diminished by criticism or complaints I would have been very 
sensitive at the outset and greatly bothered by *'sour grapes * 
types of comments made to me or about me. W.iat we mentors 
do IS now gener..! knowledge among our staff I am sure that 
the best course is (o make no important announcements ot 
congratulations but let the job get done naturally and sav e the 
feelmgs of the people who for one reason or another are 
"wantabees " but aren't 
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Discussion Questions 



What Happens 
to Mentor 
Teachers? 



This mentor received manv negative comments from her 
colleagues afterbemg selected as a mentor teacher How have 
your colleagues reacted to vour new title'' 

Hov\' did the admmistrators respond to this menU;r* 



How did the mentorship affect this mentor's students and 
familv'^ 

How Will vou handle the additional rc^ponsI^llltles * 



The Perils of 
Becoming a 
Mentor 



What were the perils that this mentor described^ 

Did you experience similar "sour grape^ If ves. how have 
vou responded'^ 



How did the administrators react to vour pcw statjs 



My Life as 
a Mentor 



Whv do vou think that this mentor' s colleagues supported her 
seieclion' 

What positive things have happened to this mentor^ 



What positive thine> have happened to vou since vou were 
selected as a mentor teacher^ 
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What Happens to Established Friendships? 



Friendw nd 
Mentors 



Observation by one's colleagues is a rare occurrence. Teachers 
are seldom given opponunities within their tight teaching 
schedules to formally watch each other teach The mentor 
program changed this tradition of isolation. Suddenly time was 
allotted for some teachers to watch others in ther classrooms 
Neophytes could leam new models of teaching /rom observing 
veterans. Mentors could provide suppon fo; their colleagues 
based on o^.-site experience In short, the mentor program ga\e 
teachers access to leam from each other 



Sometimes, however, teachers feel threatened when they are 
observed by their colleagues This case describes one mentor 
teacher's experience observing a fnend whose anxiety about 
impressing the mentor interfered with her teaching In 
reflecting on the expenence, tlie mentor asked, **How, m the 
mento ing relationship, does one change from fear of making 
a mistake m front of a friend to wishmg the opportunity to 
show off to the same friend?" 
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Friends 

and 

Mentors 



Lacy came to my school as a teacher trainee the year before I 
became a mentor teacher. I was immediately impressed with 
her self-confidence and positive attitude. We shared the same 
science classroom since I was in another department part of 
the day. Wt- also shai'ed the same desk and file cabinet, and I 
provided a key for all the supply cabinets. The bulletin boards 
soon blossomed with life. I encouraged her to treat the room 
as if il were exclusively hers Fish tanks and terrariums soon 
appeared, as did nutntion and lunchtime students for 
conversations with their **neat new teacher." We rapidly 
became personal friends, sharing anecdotes of our personal 
lives over midmoming coffee. 

My program changed the second semester, and I moved to the 
art department. A year later I became a mentor leacher and 
she my mentee. Our contacts were very friendly and easy based 
on the friendship which had already been established In due 
time. I scheduled a pre-observation conference and set up an 
observation date I wa*^ looking forward to the visit as I knew 
from watching her teach the previous year that she was quite 
comfortable and skilled in the classroom 

I arrived several minutes before her class was to begin on the 
appointed day and was greeted by her at the door. Although 
her dress had always been quite professional, it was obvious 
that she had dressed carefully this day She could have stepped 
into an elegant dinner party aud not be^^n noticed. Her tone of 



voice and manner were not in the relaxed fashion that I was 
accustomed to and expected. As class began, it became 
immediately obvious that she was nervous Her relaxed and 
well-paced presentation style was replace ^ by stiffness and 
skipping around. Parts of the lesson were omitted I most 
missed her easy serse of humor which Td noticed while 
casually observing her the year before 

At the post-observation conference we went through ihe typical 
debriefing with the usual compliments and discussion on what 
had occurred. Near the end ot the conference I asked her if 
she had been nervous She replied that she had been very 
nervous. "Why?" I asked, when she had been very comfortable 
with me being in and out her room the year before After all , 
we were friends long before I came to observe her formally. 
She replied that she was very fearful of making a mistake 
Because of our personal fnendship, she wanted to impress me 
and was worried that I might be disappointed She stated further 
that, for her, the closer she was to someone, the worse the 
ne*;ousness and anxiety wc jd become. 

This was an eye-opener for me as it presented an aspect of 
observation which was precisely the opposite of what I had 
expected . How , in the mentoring relationship, does one change 
from fear of making a mistake in front of a friend to wishing 
the opportunity to show off to the same friend'^ 
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Discussion Questions 



Friends and 
Meiitors 



Why did the menlorship affect this mentor's relationship with 
her mentee'^ 

How might the mentor ha\e pre\ented the teacher's anvietv' 




do you feel about obser\ ing your friends'^ What can you 
do to diminish the potential threat'^ 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A CASE 
LITERATURE FOR MENTOR TEACHERS 



ERIC 



The Mentor Teacher Casebook represenis Far West Labortor>'*s 
first attempt in developing case material written by experienced 
teachers. Research-based vignettes were used to stimulate the 
development of new vignettes. The casebook was directed 
primarily at school personnel — mentor teachers, staff 
developers, and administrators. Initial pilot testing of the cases 
in inscrvice activities suggest that these vignettes stimulate 
discussion oi mentor issues and reflection on personal 
practices. The vignettes may also serve a^ precedents for action 
and as a basis for developing pnnciples of practice 

The mentors who worked on this collaborative project with 
Far West Laboratory have been uni.^rm in their praise for 
using case material in staff development They note that writing 
the vignettes helped them to reflect on their practices with new 
teachers and raised their consciousness about the dimensions 
of the mentor's role. Equally important to the mentors was the 
opportunity to share expenences and concerns with their 
colleagues and to learn alternative ways of handling di^^rse 
situations. Each case became a precedent for future action 
The mentors learned that they were not alone — that their 
experiences were not unique instances. The following are 
representative comments from mentors who helped to write 
this book. 

"The vignt-tte experience has been a powerful one I have 
had the 'opportunity to reflect upon myself and m> work 
I feel that the experience would not have been as 



meaningful , however, if it had not been coupled with the 
classroom sharing sessions. Not only did I need to write 
about my own experiences, I also needed to hear about 
others as well. ... I realized that I was not alone, The 
shanng sessions provided some insight into how to deal 
with problem mentees." 

"Writing about my experiences as a mentor has caused 
me to focus on the individuals I deal with in terms of their 
uniqueness as people, and not just as new teachers . 
The writing forced me to slowdown from the hectic pace 
of doing the job and lo reflect on how I was domg it " 

"Writing mentor experiences has been valuable because 
It has made me reflect on what went on and how I 
perceived the expenences I had. It made me change some 
strategies and focus on others. Sharing nas been valuable 
because we learn from others and we also can find out 
fhat we are not the only ones going through the experience. 
Shanng them has given us other viewpoints and 
approaches." 

'When you wnte about something, you have an 
opportunity to analyze it It [writing vignettes] has raised 
my consciousness level to plan for my observations just 
as I plan my lessons for my class . The discussions 
have given me insights into other ways of handling 
p^-obL .ns- 1 feel I am more tuned into my responsibilities 
as a mentor " 
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Next Steps 



What has been achieved in this casebook? What^ missing'^ 
What has been achieved is a senes of compelling vignettes 
about how novice mentors asserted (or attempted to assert) 
their new role of supporting novice teachers The mentors 
addressed such questions as: What were the challenges, 
successes, and failures with their assigned colleagues, and 
w^y'^ What went into developing a constructive relation with 
.mother teacher? What were the limitations in providing 
assiqance (e.g.. appropriate match of content area and grade 
level)? In what ways did mentor teachers provide assistance? 
How did the new status of mentorship affect the mentors' 
relations with others? The v ignettes presented here have merely 
scratched the surface in addressing these questions. Those that 
were accompanied by reactions from other mentors offer a 
multiple perspective to the situations described 

Grouping cases by themes has helped to initiate the develop- 
ment of a category system of mentor issues Some of the issues 
v>'ere discussed in detai'. and questions that need further 
attention were raised 

What's missing is any concerted attention to the influence of 
subject matter on the nature of a mentor's assistance Some of 
the mentors alluded to their course content, but there was no 
systematic effon to document how the unique features of each 



content area contribute to the substantive assistance for 
teachers Further, most of the mentors described their 
assistance to neophytes in terms of specific suggestions that 
would improve instruction Few mentors descnbed the use of 
reflective interviewing and problem-solving during the 
post-observation conferences. While providing suggestions is 
often appropriate, especially at the beginning of a novice's 
>ear, asking the right questions that engage a teacher in a 
reflective analysis of his or herown teaching will help teachers 
learn how to ask their own questions and. ultimately, become 
independent learners. This kind of facilitating is relatively new 
to staff development and requires extensive training in research 
and the pnnciples of advising. Needed are cases by veteran 
coaches to provide examples of how the process works and 
establish precedents for mentors who are learning how to coach. 
In contrast to professions like law, medicine, and social work, 
a teacher's own account of teaching has no official place m 
the discourse of schooling. We hope that this casebook will 
stimulate teachers to write theirown personal accounts of their 
experiences. With the development of a professional case 
literature, teachers will finally have the twls they need to learn 
from one another. 
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